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A Bunch of Dandelions 
By Frederick Hall 


PON my table’s edge six wilted flowers, 
Whose beauty only childlike hearts can see, 

Yet have I cherished them through all the hours, 

For the dear love that gathered them for me, 
The little hands that plucked each close-cropped stem, 

The little feet that toddled where they grew, 
The little voice that lisped, in offering them : 

“See, father, see ; I picked them all for you.” 


So thou, Great Father, when in after years 

I shall come home, to lay before thy feet 
My gathered fruits of longing, toil, and tears, 

Though they be neither full, nor rich, nor sweet, 
Yet for the love that through life’s weary day 

Bade me strive on, though hard the toil might be, 
I know thou wilt receive them, when I say: 

‘* Father, I garnered these on earth for thee.” 


DunDEE, ILL. 











The Comfort of Our Weakness 


Very few of us are over-enthusiastic about our in- 
fallible wisdom or our invincible strength. If there 
are two things that we all, in our candid moods, are 
quite confident about,.it is our ability to make mis- 
takes, and our likelihood of going down before 
temptation. _ Wisdom and strength are attractive 
qualities because they seem so remote from most of 
us. Yesterday's blunder, and day-before-yester- 
day's sin, are depressingly convincing reminders 
of our real characteristics. What then? Shall we 
frankly admit this and give way to discouragement ? 
We had better frankly admit it; but we can find 
encoulagement in the admission. For we are the 
very persons with whom God can do great things, 
—greater things than if we were wise and strong : 
for ‘*God chose the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise ; 
and God chose the weak things of the world, that 
he might put to shame the things that are strong ; 

. that no flesh should glory before God.’' God 
cannot do much with or for the man who is sure of 
himself. God can work Supernatural wonders with us 





when we are so convinced of our own helplessness 
that we are driven to complete dependence upon him. 


x A 
Revised by the Author 


Not what we can do, but what God can make of 
us, is our only hope. Every fresh failure and defeat 
by sin, every joyous victory in a strength not our own, 
makes this increasingly clear. Our failures show 
our own hopelessness. Our victories show the God- 
centered source of our hope. There is an impressive 
illustration of this truth in the quaint epitaph, written 
by himself, of old Benjamin Franklin. It reads: 
‘The body of Benjamin Franklin, Printer (Like the 
cover of an old book, its contents torn out and stripped 
of its lettering and gilding) lies here food for worms ; 
but the work shall not be lost, for it will (as he believed) 
appear once more, in a new and more elegant edition, 
revised and corrected by the Author.’’ The Author 
made the book ; and the Author will revise and cor- 
rect it into something worth while ; and therein is the 
book's only hope and value. How good it is that we 
are not left to ourselves ! 


a 
The Kindness of God’s Cruelty 


It is easy to see the purpose of some of the suf- 
fering that God lets his children bear. His love 
breathes all through it. It is terribly hard to see any 
helpful or loving purpose in certain other forms of 
suffering that have to be endured. They seem only 
cruel, and lacking in any element of love or any pos- 
sibility for good. So felt one who was racked in mind 
and nerves by an affliction that seemed as purpose- 
less and unnecessary as it was uncontrollable. But 
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when the very desperateness of the suffering had 
driven that one to God in a covenant of complete sur- 
render to his will, and when peace of mind came with 
the surrender of the will, then it was possible to see 
God's loving hard even in the cruelty of the experi- 
ence. If the only way that God can give perfect 
spiritual health to a child of his is by the use of sur- 
gery that cuts and tears, he is not so unloving as to 
withhold his greatest blessing simply because it can 
come only through seeming cruelty. How we must 
make the Heavenly Father suffer by our cruelty in 
misjudging him ! 
a 


Who Is in Possession ? 

Every one’s mind is bound to be possessed by 
something. There is probably no such thing as a 
really vacant mind,—though some lives might seem 
to imply that there is. Our minds are dominated, all 
the time, by one interest or another ; with some, it is 
things,—money, clothes, furniture, material posses- 
sions of different sorts ; with others it is intellectual 
interests, social interests, physical activities, and so on. 
But possessed and controlled the mind is bound to be, 
by something . and it is for us to choose that some 
thing, if we will. Happy is he who chooses and per- 
sistently cultivates interests that are inexhaustible in 
their richness, and that grow better and more interest- 
ing as he is the more completely possessed by them ! 
Wretched is the one who lets his mind be at the beck 
and call of any vagrant interest that may wish to come 
in and take possession! If we will let the Creator of 
our minds choose our interests for us, we need fear 
no unfriendly possession, for his is the power of 
‘*casting down imaginations,’’ and ‘‘ bringing every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ."’ 
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The Problem of Christian Old Age 


AUL has acheering thought about the undecay- 
ing inner life. The outward man, he says, al- 
ways decays, but the inner man is renewed day 

by day. This teaching is full of comfort for those who 
are advancing in years. The problem of Christian 
old age is to keep the heart young and full of all 
youth's gladness, however feeble and broken the body 
may become. We need to be most watchful lest 
we allow our life to lose its zest and deteriorate in its 
quality when old age begins to come on. Hopes of 
achievement appear to be ended for us—our work is 
almost done, we think. Sometimes people, as they 
grow old, become less sweet, less beautiful in spirit. 
Troubles, disasters, and misfortunes have made the 
days hard and painful for them. Perhaps health is 
broken, and suffering is added to the other ele- 
ments that make old age unhappy. 

Renan, in one of his books, recalls an old French 
legend of a buried city on the coast of Brittany. 
With its homes, public buildings, churches and 
thronged streets, it sank instantly into the sea. The 
legend says that the city’s life goes on as before, down 
beneath the waves. The fishermen, when in calm 
weather they row over the place, think they some- 
times can see the gleaming tips of the church spires 
deep in the water, and fancy they can hear the chim- 
ing of the bells in the old belfries and even the mur- 
mur of the city’s noises. 

There are men who in their old age seem to have 
an experience like this. Their life of youthful hopes, 
dreams, successes, loves and joys, has been sunk 


out of sight, submerged in misfortunes and adversi- 


ties, and has vanished altogether. Nothing remains 
of it all but amemory. In their discouragement they 
often think sadly of their past and seem to hear the 
echoes of the old songs of hope and gladness, and to 
catch visions of the old beauty and splendor. But 


that is all. Nothing real is left. 
grown hopeless and bitter. 

But this is not worthy living for those who are im- 
mortal, who were born to be children of God. The hard 
things are not meant to mar our life—they are meant 
to make us only the braver, the worthier, the nobler. 


Their spirits have 


‘* Confide ye aye in Providence, 

For Providence is kind, 

And bear ye a’ life’s changes 
Wi’ a calm and tranquil mind. 

Tho’ pressed and hemmed on every side, 
Hae faith and ye’ll win through, 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps 
Its ain drap o’ dew.”’ 

It is not meant that the infirmities of old age shall 
break through into our inner life ; that should grow 
all the more beautiful the more the outer life is broken. 
The shattering of the old mortal tent should reveal 
more and more of the glory of the divine life that 
dwells within. 

Do you ever think, you who are growing old, that old 
age ought really to be the very best of life? We are 
too apt to settle down to the feeling that in our infir- 
mities we cannot any longer live beautifully, worthily, 
usefully or actively. But this is not the true way to 
think of old age. We should reach our best then in 
every way. That is what Browning declares in Rabbi 
Ben Ezra : 

‘¢ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in his hands 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned : 
Youth shows but half; trust God ; 
be afraid.’ ’’ 


see all nor 


Is it not true that old age should be the best, the 
very best, of all life? It should be the most bcauti- 
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ful, with the flaws mended, the faults cured, the mis- 
takes corrected, the lessons learned. Youth is full of 
immaturity. Mid-life is full of toil and care, strife 
‘and ambition. Old age should be as the autumn, 
with its golden fruit. We ought to be better Chris- 
tians than ever we have been before, more submissive 
to God's will, more content, more patient and gentle, 
kindlier and more loving, when we growold. Weare 
drawing nearer to heaven every day, and our visions 
of the Father's house should be clearer and brighter. 
Old age is the time of harvest; it should not be 
marked by emptiness and decay, but by richer 
fruitfulness and more gracious beauty. It may be 
lonely, with so many gone of those who used to 
cluster about the life, but the loneliness will not be 
for long, for it is drawing nearer continually to all the 
great company of waiting ones in heaven. 

Old age may be feeble, but the marks of feebleness 
are really foretokens of glory. Dr. Guthrie, as his 
life grew feeble, spoke of his thin locks, his trembling 
steps, his dulness of hearing, his dimness of eye, and 
the crow’'s-feet, like the land-birds lighting on the 
shrouds, telling the weary mariner that he was nearing 
the haven. Old people have no reason for sad- 
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ness ; they are reallyin their best days. Let them 
be sure to live now at their best. Paul was growing 
old when he wrote of his enthusiastic vision of beauty 
yet to be attained, but we hear no note of age or 
weariness in him. He did not think of his life as 
done. He showed no consciousness that he had 
passed the highest reach of living. He was still for- 


getting the past and reaching forth, because he knew 


that the best was yet before him. His outward man 
was feeble, his health shattered, his physical vigor 
decaying, but the man within was undecayed and un- 
decaying. He was never before so Christ-like as he 
was now, never so full of hope, never so enthusiastic 
in his service of his Master. 

Those who are growing old should show the ripest 
spiritual fruitfulness, They should do their best 
work for Christ in the days that remain. They 
should live their sweetest, gentlest, kindliest, most 
helpful life in the time they have yet to stay in this 
world. They should make their years of old age 
years of quietness and peace, a glad, holy eventide. 
But this can be the story of their experiences only if 
their life be hid with Christ in God. Apart from 
Christ, no life can keep its zest or its radiance. 





Did Jesus Do Away with the Sabbath ? 


The Jews of Christ's day are not the only ones 
who seem to have forgotten that Jesus himself declared 


that he had not come to destroy the law. Every now 
and then a modern follower of Christ needs to be re- 
minded of Christ’s own attitude and relationship to 
the law of God as given in the Old Testament. Thus 
a minister in Kansas has written : 


I notice you say, ‘‘God’s love is shown by giving us‘the 
sabbath." ; 

Now really, did God give us the sabbath? I have been 
under the impression that the sabbath was one of the institu- 
tions peculiar to the Jewish dispensation, and that it, together 
with the ‘‘ Law of Moses,"’ was taken out of the way and nailed 
to the cross. Paul says the sabbath was a shadow of things to 
come, 

Why do men call the “‘ first day of the week’ the sabbath ? 
In the Bible the seventh day was the sabbath. ‘The first day 
of the week (Sunday) is never called a sabbath in the. Bible. 
Is it not a fact that the sabbath was given to the Jews, not to 
the Gentiles, and that if it is still in force the peney for break- 
ing it is still in force? Would not a law without a penalty be 
afarce? If ihe sabbath is still in force, with the penalty, who 
is to be the executioner ?—seeing that the one who breaks it 
must be stoned to death. 


If any one doubts whether the penalty for sabbath- 
breaking is still in force, let him study the history or 
the present condition of the dead or still-existing sab- 
bath-breaking nations of the world. The ‘Editor has 
always been under the impression that: God did: give 
mankind the sabbath. The Bible record would seem 
to show that the sabbath as a permanent institution 
for the world was ordained a good while before Israel 
or even Adam came into existence, and that it was 
observed and honored by Jesus Christ and by those 
whom Christ taught, after the Hebrew dispensation 
had come to anend, The Old and New Testaments 
leave no doubt on this point. 

The Kansas minister is misled, as many others have 
been, by confusing rules with principles. The He- 
brew or Mosaic rules for sabbath-keeping, and the 
particular rules of penalty for sabbath-breaking, were 
done away with in the passing of the old dispensation. 
Christ fulfilled all the requirements of all the rules of 
the Mosaic code, and showed men that he would have 
them live thereafter in the spirit of the law of God to 
which Moses had been faithful, rather than by the 
rules which had been a necessary guide only until 
Christ should come. But Christ never did away with 
the Ten Commandments, each one of which formu- 
lates a principle as eternal as God himself. Christ 
was scrupulously eareful in Sabbath - observance, 
though he had some needed lessons to teach as to 
how God would and would not have the day observed. 
Both he and his disciples observed the day by public 
worship, ‘‘as his custom was’ (Luke 4 : 16 ; Acts 
13: 14). Similarly, Paul, while he is intolerant of 
any attempt to burden Christians with man-made 
rules for observing the sabbath, nowhere suggests 
anything to discredit the institution of sabbath-ob- 
servance as something ordained of God and honored 
of Christ. ; 

‘*Sabbath’’ does not mean ‘‘seventh,’’ but ‘‘ceas- 
ing,’’ or ‘‘cessation.’’ It is the God-ordained insti- 
tution, given by God's love, that proclaims that man 





shall cease from his labors at a regular time, and wor- 
ship the Father in Heaven. The stated time, as or- 
dained of God at the creation of the world, recognized 
in the statement of principles given in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and observed by Jesus and his followers, 
was to be every seventh day. Which particular seventh 
day seems to have been a detail of comparative un- 
importance ; that one-seventh of man’s time should 
be thus devoted wholly to God was the fundamental 
principle. Thus the seventh day of the Hebrew dis- 
pensation came naturally to be shifted to the first day 
under the Christian dispensation, as the disciples of 
Jesus lovingly commemorated that first day of the 
week, on which he had conquered death and risen 
from the grave, as their Lord's Day. The first day 
was and is a sabbath just as much as the old seventh 
day. The rule drops into insignificance ; the princi- 
ple is eternal. 
PA 


The Ease of Knowing God’s Will 
‘ There is no more delicate, practical, and central 
won in the'life of every man tham how to ‘know 
God's will. But it is not a hard question ; the trouble 
is that we often needlessly make a hard question of 
it. A typical experience in the life of an earnest 
young minister illustrates this fact. Some time ago 
he wrote to the Editor : 





I am a minister (and minister's son) of the [naming 
his denomination], and have been im the pastorate for thirteen 
years ; am thirty-three years of age, and have a family consist- 
“Ss wife and two children. 

or the last two or three years the question of leaving my 
present church connection and joining another has been 
— upon me, and it has come to this, that I will probably 
ave to decide '‘now or never’’ within the next few weeks. 
The thought of leaving my mother church is not easy in itself; 
but I am not narrow enough to believe that any one denomina- 
tion is he Church of Jesus Christ. My chief reason is, that I 
feei out of place and ill at ease, that we as a family have lost 
confidence in the church management and the leading officials, 
and see no future for the church nor for myself within it, such 
as itis. I solemnly declare that I am not in search of an easy 
life, and that I am not a chronic grumbler. 

The only question seems to be, What is the Lord's will? 
Where, in all human probability, can I make myself most 
useful? Would I, in case of a change, have reasonable pros- 
pects for myself and family? The —— Church appeals to me 
more than any other. I have been yowge | and praying and 
hoping for light, but do not know as yet what I ought to do. 
As far as my inclination is concerned, I have no hesitation to 
go ; but that is not the question. I often ask myself whether, 

y leaving my church, I would not be acting in a cowardly 
way. If I look at my present surroundings, I feel cast 
down and lose heart to work on ; but if I think of a larger 
field of usefulness, I feel encouraged. And yet, even my 
**feelings’’ are not entitled to any consideration. Oh, how I 
wish and pray that somehow, and soon, the Lord would 
show me his way! My wife is of exactly the same mind. 


In answer the Editor wrote, in part, as follows : 


I can answer your letter, but I cannot answer your questions. 
God alone can show you your duty, and your place, in his 
service. But I can say with all my heart that if your only and 
entire purpose is to listen to his voice, in order that you may 
go or stay where you can spend yourself with the utmost 
effectiveness for him and his children, the place where he 
would have you work will be made perfectly plain to you in 
his own way. 

One's own feeling and personal preference or inclination is 
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likely to be allowed.to come in as a factor, when none of 
these things can rightly be a factor. God has ways of mak- 
ing his will clearly known. In your own life you have already 
experienced this, and know it to be true. You know when you 
are clear upon a point of duty ; you know when you are not 
entirely clear. It is well to defér action until the conviction of 
duty becomes so clear that you would be willing to lay down 
life rather than swerve from it. When you feel that you would 
be wrong in the sight of God and man to remain in your pres- 
ent field, it would seem to,be evident that the time has come 
when God would wish you to leave that field. Or, ony it 
another way, when a call comes to you from some other field, 
to decline which you feel would be wrong, then that thing 
would seem to be God's call to you to go. 

I cannot say more than this, and none of these truths is new 
to you. I can only urge them upon you as the only safe 
guide, or, rather, as the only safe way to get into touch with 
the only true guide, the Father himself. e need to remem- 
ber, of course, that a thing is not necessarily wrong because it 
is directly in the line of our inclination ; and equally we need to 
remember that the strongest inclination is not enough to settle 
a matter of itself. What other people will think of us is a 
trifling matter. Todo the right may seem to be cowardly to 
others. We can leave that with God. 

Yesterday's Sunday-school lesson in the eighth chapter of 
John gave the answer, ‘‘If ye abide in my word, then are ye 
truly my disciples ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ We cannot hope even to know the 
truth of God's will, if we are not living. it to the utmost of our 
power every day. When we thus abide in him, there is no 
room for doubt in our minds as to his will. 

You say, ‘‘ How I wish and pray that somehow, and soon, 
the Lord would show mé his way.'’ You know, if you know 
anything of God, that just as soon as you ought to know the 
answer to this particular problem, you will know it. Do not 
admit in your own mind that there can be any doubt on this 
point. 


It is to be noted that this minister did not say, 
when he wrote, that the time had yet come for him to 
decide upon the contemplated step, but that it proba- 
bly would come ‘‘ within the next few weeks.’’ . One 
great and needless trouble that we make for ourselves 
is seeking to know to-day what God would have us do 
to-morrow. God nowhere promises such light If 
we are content to know and to do his will for this 
present instant only, we need never fear for full light 
on the next moment's duty, —when that moment shall 
have come. 

Now see the outcome of the matter, in the life of 
this man. He wrote again, some time later, and from 
a new address : 


You wrote to me when I was in great anxiety, and gave me 
advice which not only helped me, but also another in similar 
circumstances, a little later. With all my heart I thank you. 
One reason why I delayed writing again was the fact that I 
wanted to make sure how certain affairs would work out. 

Permit me to say that the Lord, as I verily believe, located 
me here in the most congenial surroundings which I have 
ever enjoyed, without the slightest effort on my part. In fact 
I was utterly ignorant of the fact of my call to this church 
until stationed here by a bishop. And even then, I believe I 
came here almost against the plans and desires of certain 
‘** authorities."’ -It may also afford you some gratification to 
know that, by God's help, we were instrumental in leading 
nearly fifty into the ny pee since coming here. So I'll 
quietly stay as long as the I ord permits, until another occasjon 
for a change arises. 


So the Lord settled for him, when the time came, 
what he was trying to settle for himself ahead ‘of 
time. And the Lord will do as well for the rest of us, 


‘et 


From a Veteran Pastor’s. Prayers 


(Used in the pulpit on a day of eclipse of the sun, from watching 
which the congregation came to church.) 


UR Heavenly Father, thou God of Nature and of Grace, 
we thank thee for the privilege of witnessing the display 
of thy truth and power in the world around us, and in 

the sky above our heads. This day we have beheld the touch 
of thy finger on sun and moon and the surface of sea and land. 
Thou dost ever hold sun and stars in the hollow of thy hand, 
and dost send us light; but it was when the heavens grew 
dark near noonday that the Hidden Hand was most manifest 
to our dull vision. ... Teach us, our Father, to adore thee, 
and to rest in thee, not only within the enclosing walls of this 
house of worship, or when bowed in prayer at home, but 
equally when out in the open—in the world which thou hast 
framed for our habitation and dost swing in its orbit for our 
uses.... Teaoh us to find thee not only when our eyes are 
bent down upon the pages of the Bible, but also when we look 
abroad and look up into thy face in nature. . . ; How wonder- 
ful the steadfast order of thy ways, and the glory of thy goings ! 
Behold, it is we, we for whom ‘lime is fabricated, and divided 
up into days and minutes,—it is we who prove unsteady and 
dilatory ; whilst thou, who needest no measured hours, art 
never a moment late or early with sunshine or eclipse... . 
‘Teach us, Lord, to find thee, to feel thee, to walk with thee, 
moment by moment, in the whirl of day and night and the 
matchless procession of the seasons. ‘leach us to be at home 
with our Father as we tread the solid earth, as we hear the 
voice of thy wind or of thy thunder, as we inhale the fragrance 
of thy flowers or watch. the dancing sunlight on meadow or 
lake. We would feel the pulsing of thy life in the voiceless 
rush of this planet through space ; and the grasp of thy hand, 
and the throb of thy heart, in the orderly movement of days 
and nights and years.... In storm or sunshine, Lord, when 
crowded with the day's work and wearied by its toil, or when 
resting in field or wood or by the sea, ever and always, touch 
our spirits with the intimate sense of thy presence and of thine 
unfailing care... . Wherever we go, in work or leisure, at 
home or on the mountain top, we would dwell with thee. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 (: Sam. 20) 














Is Organized Charity Needed ? 


Let some actual life-stories give the answer - - - By Mrs. j. A. Griffith 
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SECOND PAPER 


N able-bodied man of about fifty years came cheer- 
fully into our rooms one morning, and stated that 
he was ser.. down by a lady for a set of under- 

wear, The day was cold, and he claimed to have none, 
although apparently very well clothed. We asked him 
how much a set would éost if he went to a store to buy 
it; he brightened up, anticipating the handling of the 
money, as he answered ‘‘ seventy-five cents.’’ We 
agreed that he could get a fairly good set for that price, 
‘and suggested that we would make a bargain. We 
would give him a chance to work in our ‘* wood-yard"’ 
under shelter for two hours, and in return give him a 
good set of underwear. The aforementioned cheerful- 
ness was not so evident as he considered the bargain, 
but upon being urged and assured that this was the 
only possible way of securing what he wanted, he re- 
luctantly started to work. 

In fifty-five minutes he returned from the wood- 
yard, and with a benign smile seated himself again in 
the office. : 

‘« What is the trouble ?’’ he was asked. 

‘Oh, I guess me time’s up!"’ _ + 

‘¢Oh, no it isn’t, you have only worked fifty-five 
minutes !’’ 

‘«Oh, well, come now, you're not going to be so 
hard on an old chap, the likes of me.’’ 

But we were obdurate, and he again took up the 
saw, —again he returned, with twenty-five minutes yet 
to work. Again he was assured that we expected to 
keep our part of the bargain if he kept his, and only 
under those conditions ; he started again, slamming 
the door. We stepped out to see if he had gone to 
work (or to Jersey), just in time to hear him say : 
_ -fsThe devil of a while it'll be before I get ketched in 
a hole like. this: again.’’ 
ceived his garments, and expressed himself as well 
pleased that he had earned what he needed. 

A woman called and asked for food for herself and 
family. She said that her husband had hurt his foot 
three months before. ‘‘ How did you get along these 
three months ?.”’ . They had a boarder, she said, but 
he had no work. Further questioning brought out 
the fact that both men were at home: keeping the 
children, She was told to go home and send the 
men up to the office. They came.. By use of’ phone 
we secured positions for both men, the boarder to 
report at once, the father next morning. The father 
worked the remainder of the day in the wood-yard, 
and was paid in provisions sufficient to give them a 
good start ; when a visit was paid to the home, the 
mother was found cleaning up her house, in anticipa- 
tion of the visit. Such a family needs the friendship 
of a Friendly Visitor. A husband and a wife here 
could do untold good in raising the standard of living, 
because the-income of. husband and boarder will be 
nearly twenty dollars a week. 


The Woman in Velvet and Furs 


A refined woman called at the office for work. She 
was dressed in velvet and furs, and the impress of. a 
gentlewoman was there. The greatest tact was nec- 
essary to draw out the sad story. Her husband and 
she came from England to Canada sixteen years ago, 
two years ago- to our city. He wasa civil engineer, 
earning between sixteen hundred and two thousand 
dollars ; no children, They had lived in compara- 
tive luxury at hotels.) He had been ill and unable 
to work for months. He went to the western part of 
the state hoping to secure work and health ; he grew 
worse, and the wife had sold piece after piece of 
clothing to pay board, having no knowledge of how 
to work, and no word for some weeks from her hus- 
band. She was discouraged and in a pitiable plight. 

She finally confessed that she feared her husband 
was suffering, for he was too proud to make his con- 
dition known. We asked if we should have a similar 
society in that distant city investigate for us her hus- 
band’s condition. She eagerly assented. The an- 
swer came, so quickly, that our letter was provi- 
dential ; they found him practically starving, about 
to be ejected from his little hall bedroom, and that 
he would be sent back to our city on the sleeper that 
night. As soon as the letter reached uS, almost, the 
poor sufferer arrived. A place had to-befound where 
he and his wife could live, and he seemed to rally with 


He finished his task, re- - 


care and proper nourishment. A lady in the vicinity 
of their rooms gave the wife employment, opportuni- 
ties to make and cook nourishing things for her hus- 
band, and paid her well for the poorly performed 
labor— poorly performed only because of lack of 
training. She was very plucky. Th® husband suf- 
fered and died, after everything possible had been 
done for him and every comfort provided. An old 
life insurance policy was discovered, which it was 
supposed had lapsed. The Legal Aid Committee 
took charge of it for the widow, and she was paid the 
full claim. She carefully paid a doctor's bill of long 
standing and every other obligation, and deposited in 
the bank the remainder. She has kept at work now 
for nearly three years, never earning much money, 
because of incompetency, but always self-supporting 
and ready to help through our society other unfortu- 
nate ones. 


Injured by Unwise Kindnesses 

One of the King’s Daughters’ Circles referred to 
this society for relief a man whom they had helped at 
intervals for several years. He was known to have a 
family, and to appear on stormy nights at the house 
of a King's Daughter, when people of leisure were 
planning for enjoyment and had no time to investi- 
gate the needs. It would seem too hard-hearted to 
go about their own pleasures, blessed with so many 
comforts, and not heed the appeal for help. There- 
fore he must be relieved, and at once. The telephone 
is used, and an order for coal or provisions, or both, 
is given, as usual. 

As soon as the Bureau of Charities was organized, 
and this case reférred, it was investigated. - A visit 
to the home found the wife’ heartbroken over her 
husband's increasing tendéncy to depend upon ‘stran- 
gets for their necessities. “After ‘a- friendly talk with 
the husband, an offer to sécure’'work for him'‘which 
was suitable was accepted. - He started to work, only 
to ‘‘quit’’ at the end of a‘day.’ This man, who was 
so unfitted: for responsibilities by unwise ‘kindness, 
could not be built up into self-respect in a day. 
Great patience and friendliness, and firm refusal to 
give anything unless he worked for it, won, and re- 


sulted in -His family’ s-hei oguetely supported by: 


the normal bread-winner of the household. At the 
end of six months he proudly announced that his 
debts were all paid and. he had ten dollars in bank. 
If you had dealt with this man you would agree with 
me, ‘‘it is easier to just send food.”’ But are we to 
seek to do the easy things ? 

One father came in apparent distress to the agent, 
because his wife had left him and the two dear little 
children. The agent visited. all. the haunts of the 
wife and mother in our city, and-then investigated 
through similar societies in other cities where she had 
acquaintances, without result. -The father wag earn- 
ing ten dollars a week as teamster. The Children’s 
Home was taxed to its utmost capacity, and the ‘aid 
of estranged relatives was sought with final success, 
one sister reluctantly consenting to board the chil- 
dren if the society would be responsible for the board, 
as she could not altogether trust her brother, ‘but 
pitied the children in their plight. At first he paid 
promptly ; before long each week found him in 
arrears, and suddenly he left town. A letter to a re- 
mote town in another state, addressed to the chief of 
police, brought the news that he was there with - his 
wife, who was well known to the police, and also that 
the police would help us in any steps we decided to take. 

Our District Attorney acted promptly, and under 
the Act of Pennsylvania, making family desertion an 
extraditable offense, the father was returned to this 
court for trial, was sentenced to pay three dollars a 
week for support of his two children, and to enter 
bond to the amount of $300. The probation officer 
offered to find proper employment, and asked the 
court to release him on his own recognizance as soon 
as the position was secured. A former employer was 
interested and offered work, with board at the place 
employed, and agreed to deduct from the week's 
wages the amount due for the board of the children. 
This is working well up to this time, and the pub- 
licity given the case has served as a wholesome warn- 
ing to the parents, who too lightly regard their self- 
imposed responsibilities. 

An ambitious man with one arm applied for work. 
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It was true he had tried nearly every place in and 
about our city. He had a good family and refer- 
ences, but was not an old resident. Untiring efforts 
were made by our society to secure work which he 
could do well, limited as he was physically, and at 
the same time earn enough to keep his boys at school. 
Our efforts in his behalf brought forth this apprecia- 
tion from his wife, who was doing hard work to sup- 
port the home during this enforced idleness on the 
part of her husband ;: ‘‘You take more interest than ~ 
his own relatives."’ And it seemed that the interest 
was warranted, for we found just the work for him ; 
for four years he has worked steadily and advanced 
financially, and now his boys are able to work, and ° 
the home is a very desirable place. 

We learn that the respected family of a machinist 
are about to break up their home, because the father's 
‘*head trouble’’ will not allow him to work at his 
trade. The wife will soon need care, and the oldest 
boy of twelve is sick,—needs:an oculist's attention, 
and cannot go to school. The confidence of the 
mother is sought and won, and she is assured that no 
city can afford to have a good home broken up for need 
of help. The father has worked for eight years as 
machinist, but must be out of doors and have but 
little on his mind. Nourishment for the sick, pro- 
visions and coal for the home, are sent, to tide over 
the time necessary to put them on their feet. 

What is the result? The general manager of the 
large plant where A. B. C had worked so long 
listened to our request that the firm make a place as 
messenger for this man. This seemed at first to him 
unreasonable, because boys do this work. ‘But can 
you not give the boy work at a trade, and employ this 
man at a fair wage, in order to keep his family to- 
gether?’’ He did. The man was provided with 
good woolen underwear to stand the weather, and he 
has worked every day ; the boy was treated and fitted 
with proper glasses and sent to school; the whole 
family was built up with enough proper food, instead 
of tea and bread for breakfast ; a complete outfit was 
provided for the mother’s use ; and the greatest grati- 
tude was expressed on every face in the family. — 





Redeeming a Home 

Two parents are arrested at 2 A. M. for arousing 
the neigborhood with their drunken brawl. A step- 
son of the husband calls at the Charity Organization 
Society rooms, at half past eight the same morning, to 


. Say that the five children are suffering for food and 


clothes. . Arrangements are made to lift the children 
out of the squalor and terror of that home and place 
them in the Home for Friendless Children until the 


‘Court. can .deal with. the _parents,.who have beén a 


menace'to the community fora long time, . The alder- 
man is requested by us to hold them for court, knowing 
that a fine or short term will do no good, 

A visit to the home for the purpose of getting the 
children discloses that the parents have been dis- 
charged on promise to pay small fine and provide for 
their children. We must. watch and see that they 
do. The father is a good and competent carpenter ; 
can earn three dollars a day regularly. This visit was 
made at ten A. M. At one o'clock the agent met 
one of the children, a boy eight years old, on the 
street with a beggar’s basket, on his way to the hotels 
for leftovers, his clothing rags, shoes tied on with 
twine, and unspeakably dirty. This little chap, bas- 
ket and all, went with me to the Court House to see 
the Judge, that he might see the necessity for dealing 
with the parents in his court. Arrangements were 
made for a petition to the Court, and the agent took 
the child home. 

Two men, insurance and instalment representa- 
tives, who thrive among the wretched poor and 
ignorant, were in the yard. When questioned, they 
announced they did not know whether any one was ae 
home ; no one answered their knocking at the door. 
The small eight-year-old bravely pushed the unlocked 
door open, brushed past his paralyzed mother, over 
the rubbish and dirt, on past the father, who was up 
close to the fireless stove, out into the rear room, 
laughing and shouting, and happy to be ‘‘home”’ 
again, unwilling to go away from it with the agent. 
The other little children were among the neighbors. 
The parents did not realize our presence. 

The following Monday, at court, the father and 
mother promised to do better, the father insisting on 
his right to get ‘‘drunk”’ if he didn’t molest any one ; 
and the children were paroled in care of the probation 
officer, to see that the parents fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to their family. Where shall we begin to re- 
deem this home? Friendly visits were begun ; the 
three youngest were fitted for and placed in a ‘‘church 
kindergartea,’’ the next two oldest invited to the ‘‘story 
hour’’ and the ‘‘sewing school'’ and ‘kitchen gar- 
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den,"’ all of which are conducted in one of our churches 
for those whose home influence is not good. 

This brings up the subject of Christian every-day 
work, Should it not be done by all our churches? 
Why should they be locked and padlocked all the 
weekdays, when the ways to sin are open day and 
night? Gather the children between the ages of 
three and six into God's house every morning, and 
there, during the most formative years of their lives, 
teach them the beauties of life through the kinder- 
garten, —how to think, work, play and use their fingers, 

Then the mothers’ -meetings are so very precious 
when held in the house of God ; and the kitchen gar- 
den, for little girls eight to twelve years, one afternoon 
a week, where they learn through fascinating drills and 
songs how to keep house. The story hour for boys 
and girls, at four o'clock one of the six days; the 
beautiful stories of Jesus’ courage and heroism: to 
guide their imagination along pure and lovely chan- 
nels, The sewing school on Saturday afternoon will 
overflow. How much besides sewing can be taught? 
Courtesy, gentleness, loving kindness, unselfishness, 
sweet lullaby songs that were not sung to them as babies, 
as to mostofus. Then the busy girls, the young women 
who work all day in the mills and factories,—they 
need a corner of their own one night a week, to sew, 
sing, have gymnastics, and a heart-to-heart talk about 
trials and conquests of self. And last, but not least, 
the boys, Give them one evening where they can 
hear something of civic interest and conditions, and 
by guidance and training find themselves a part of 
the community in which they live, a part for righteous- 
ness and law and order, instead of rowdies and outlaws. 

The children of the drunken parents began well, 
the parents began well, but it is uphill work, The 
kindly ministrations of one of the missions were 
heeded for a while, but soon the children did not 
attend the kindergarten. The father drank again, 
and the mother likewise, and denied it. ‘The father 
worked enough to keep them alive ; and again we are 
reminded, ‘‘ Were there not ten cleansed, but where 
are the nine?’’ The childrén will be saved yet, be- 
cause organized love must keep at it constantly. 
Constantly, did I say? Yes, constantly, and with a 
constancy based on our love of our Saviour, believing, 
‘« If ye do it unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye do it unto me,”’ 

Easton, Pa, 





| For Children at Home | 


Laddie 


By Annie Louise Berray 





SABEL was afraid of almost everything. She was 
afraid of the dark, afraid of spiders and cows, 
and most of all she was afraid of dogs. It made 

mama feel very badly, and Isabel was trying hard to 
overcome her fears, but it was rather discouraging 
work. 

When Isabel was seven years old, her father moved 
to a sinall city. Poor Isabel! She had grown ac- 
customed to most of the dogs in the little town where 
they lived, and was afraid of only Mr. White's Carlo 
and the cross little spaniel Mrs. Dobbs owned. And 
now to go to a strange city where all the dogs might 
be cross ! : j 

It did not seem so bad at first. It was such fun to 
ride on street-cars and have a smooth stone sidewalk 
in front of the house, instead of the uneven path 
that was in front of the old home. 

Uncle Robert lived in the city too, that was another 
fine thing, and when he gave Isabel a pair of roller 
skates she was so happy she could hardly wait for 
morning to come, The walk in front would be such 
a good place to skate. 

Next morning, a few moments after Isabel had gone 
out with her skates, mama heard a dog barking 
furiously, and then Isabel rushed in, so frightened 
that she could hardly speak. A big dog had rushed 
up and began barking at her, she told mama, as soon 
as she could, 

In the afternoon mama said : 

‘Come, Isabel, I will go with you and the dog will 
not bother.”’ 

She did so, but no sooner did Isabel sit down to 
put on her first skate than across the lawn bounded 
a yellow and white collie, wagging his tail and jump- 
ing about, giving short excited barks. Isabel began 
to cry. Her mother did not know what todo. Just 
then a little boy came past on roller skates, and the 
dog dashed toward him, still barking. 
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Mama started to run to the little feliow's assistance, 
but to her surprise he gave a pleased cry, ‘* Hello, 
Laddie,’’ and the next moment he had caught hold 
of the dog’s tail, and putting both feet together, 
allowed Laddie to pull him along. 

He pulled him as far as the corner, then dashed 
back to Isabel. 

‘*Go on, he won't hurt you,’’ called the boy. 
pulls us all.’’ 

It was quite a while before Isabel dared take hold 


‘He 
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of Laddie’s tail, but after she had once tried it she 
never wanted to skate without him. 

And Laddie loved Isabel better than any of the 
other children. He seemed to realize that she was 
afraid of things, and followed her everywhere as if to 
protect her. 

A year later, when Isabel's cousin Herbert came to 
visit her, he said to his mother : 

‘Isabel Barrows is braver than any girl I know."’ 

PasapDENA, CAL, 








Esastus Blakeslee—A Tribute 
By President Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 














Y THE passing away of Mr. Blakeslee at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on July 12, after a 
long period of invalidism due to pernicious 

anzmia, a widely-known and strongly influential per- 
sonality has been removed from the world of Sunday- 
school workers. Men who have creative genius, who 
‘not only realize a need, but can give a practicable 
form to its remedy, are very rare. They should be 
encouraged and supported, but very rarely are ex- 
cept by those whose interest they arouse. Mr. 
Blakeslee was a man of this creative type, indomita- 
bly persevering in spite of disheartening experiences, 
clear-headed, steady of purpose. Like all such men, 
he could see visions, but he did not allow them to 
become dreams. He was a man of capacity, good 
judgment, resolute will, and marked resourcefulness. 

Mr. Blakeslee ignored the accustomed order of 
events in varied ways. Few men are likely at full 
maturity to conceive a new idea, to give it working 
form, and then to build up a business embodying it. 
He was fifty years of age before he took the first sim- 
ple step toward the preparation of lessons on the 
Bible. He was thirty-eight years old, and had three 
years of army life and ten years of active business 
behind him, when in obedience to his determination 
of twenty-two years earlier he entered Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary to study for the ministry, being 
graduated in 1879, at the age of forty-one. 

Mr. Blakeslee’s characteristic. qualities were exhib- 
ited in his career in the army and in the ministry. 
He was quick to volunteer at the first call for troops, 
for abolition blood flowed in his veins. He said to 
his friends, ‘‘ Father worked and prayed for the abo- 
lition of slavery all his: tife. It is now my duty to 
help answer his prayers,’’ Enlisting as a private he 
was rapidly promoted. for efficiency and gallantry 
through every grade from Second Lieutenant to 
Colonel. He saw much hard service at the head of 
his troopers under Sheridan, was mustered out Octo- 
ber 28, 1864, and on March 13, 1865, was commis- 
sioned Brigadier General of Volunteers ‘‘ for gallant 
conduct,’’ -being the only Connecticut private who 
ever won such distinction in the-war, 

The qualities which made him an acceptable leader 
of cavalry under Sheridan became manifest in his 
mipistry. He was tireless in caring for the parish, a 
firm believer in organization, and a resourceful leader 
among the churches. While at Greenfield, his first 
parish, he organized the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club. At Fair Haven, Connecticut, he organ- 
ized the Connecticut Christian Endeavor Union and 
was its president for several years. 

In 1887 he was elected president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, but preferred to accept the call of the First 
Church of Spencer, Massachusetts, where he preached 
from 1887 to 1892. This pastorate was an exception- 
ally happy and fruitful one. The church increased 
materially under his guidance. At one time over 
fifty-six were added to the membership, many of them 
being heads of families. 

His distinctive life work came to him, as such op- 
portunities often come, in the course of this regular 
pastoral service. He was alert to devise schemes for 
the betterment of his young people. Dissatisfied with 
the progress made by them in the mastery of the 
Bible, which, under Professor Harper's stimulating 
friendship, he had come to rate as foremost in value 
in the religious education of the young, he set himself 
in 1888 or 1889 to the preparation of lessons supple- 
mental to the International. In 1889 he issued 
‘« Analytical: Outline Studies of the Life and Work of 
Jesus, the Christ." These were intended to be used 
side by side with the regular uniform lessons, for a 
few minutes each day. The next year (April, 1890) 
he devised and issued a new form of lesson sheet 
which won instant acceptance, the ‘* Written-Answer 


Lesson Papers.’’ Popular as these became, the results 
of their use were unsatisfying to him, and he soon be- 
gan to plan a course of Bible study for Sunday-schools 
to be used independently. In January, 1891, a 
pamphlet was issued entitled ‘‘Outline Inductive 
Studies with Written-Answer Questions. First Series, 
in Ten Parts, Fifty Lessons. Volume 1, Number 1." 
This was prepared with the co-operation of Professor 
Harper, and published by the Student Publishing 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut. The studies were 
in three grades, and. attained gradually an encourag- 
ing circulation. 

The widely expressed approval of this venture and 
the growing volume of the business it entailed en- 
couraged Mr. Blakeslee in 1892 to resign his pastor- 
ate and devote his unrestricted energies to its promo- 
tion. With borrowed money he moved to Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in the fall of that year, and began to 
establish on a business basis the new series of lessons. 
Nine years of the hardest kind of work ensued. He 
was at first viewed with good-natured condescension 
by rival publishers and interests, but later opposed 
with bitter persistence. More than once he stood on 
the very verge of bankruptcy, but by sheer persist- 
ence, by a courage which kept hope alive in the 
breasts of his fellow-workers, by a policy of continual 
improvement of details, mechanically as well as from 
a scholarly point of view; and most of all because he 
believed that God had given him a work which must 
be achieved, he won through to success. By I9go1 
there was no longer any question of the merit of the 
ideas which he had embodied in a system of lessons, 
nor of the secure establishment of the business of 
his firm, the Bible Study Publishing Company. 

There is a remarkable difference between the care- 
fully graded, elaborately developed, scientifically 
planned series of 1902-1908 and the lessons issued 
in 1892, The fundamental principles remained, — 
the study in outline of connected sections, the cover- 
ing of the whole Bible in three years, the written- 
answer questions forcing the student to use the Bible ; 
but their adaptation to various types of mind grew 
steadily more effective. Mr. Blakeslee never hesitated 
at any cost to secure first-rate associates in his work, 

Yet a sober review of “his work must grant him a 
remarkable measure of personal achievement. He 
was a man of practical vision, always planning widely 
and far ahead. To him is distinctly due in full 
measure the eleménts which gave vitality and strength 
to the Bible Study Union lessons. His keenness and 


> wisdom in judging the work of his. colleagues .was 


unusual, Ina true sense, the whole series from kin- 
dergarten material up to’ the work for adult classes 
bear the stamp of his directing mind. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Blakeslee was 
the originator of the Stevens and Burton’s Harmony 
of the Gospels, which has become the standard in 
North America. He induced them to undertake the 
work, which was begun at Spencer in his study. This 
service was acknowledged in the second edition of the 
Harmony. = 

Mr. Blakeslee’s closing days were brightened by 
the conviction that the value of the things for which 
he had contended was now quite generally admitted, 
and that the old controversies were to be forgotten. 
In my last conversation with him, just before my de- 
parture for the’ Louisville Convention, he expressed 
the hope that a way might be found for a genuine 
union with International Lesson interests. Like his 
Puritan ancestors, he could deal out hard knocks 
when he felt called upon to fight; but he was also 
like them in cherishing high ideals. His soul was in 
his work. He believed that God had called him to 
it, and he gave his life a sacrifice as truly and as 
cheerfully as God’s soldier should, 

, Boston. 


. from David, did he? 
his friendship. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 (1 Sam. 20) 
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LESSON 8. AUGUST 23. FRIENDSHIP OF DAVID AND JONATHAN 
(Read 1 Sam. 18: 1-5; 19: 1-7; 23: 14-18.) Commit verse 42 
Golden Text: A friend loveth at all times; and a brother is born for adversity.—Prov. 17 : 17 


1 Samuel 20. 





The Lesson Pilot' 


P By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Be sure to read all of 4 Samuel 20, and 18: 1-53 19: 
1-75 23: 14-98. 
Getting Started in Class 


AS any one here ever had a friend? Tell us 

about it. Has any one here ever deen a friend ? 

Tell us about that. What isa ‘‘ friend,” any- 

way? Who can give a good definition? Let the 

class volunteer definitions as freely as they like; then, 

without expressing your own opinion of the correct- 

ness of the definitions offered, take up the friendship 

of Jonathan and David in some such way as the 
following. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


What was there ‘‘ in it” for Jonathan, in being such 
a friend of David’s? What did Jonathan get out of 
it? Why should he have done what he did? Before 
you try to answer, let us go over the story. 

To begin with, was Jonathan a weak, cowardly 
sort of chap, who thought it would be a good thing 
to have the friendship of such a strong, brave, suc- 
cessful fighter as David? How about that day when 
Jonathan called his armor-bearer and suggested their 
going down the rocky gulley and up on the other side 
and whipping the Philistines? Was he just a ‘‘ wind- 
bag” when he said this, or did he mean it? What 
made him think he could win? (Tell the story of the 
incident; 1 Sam. 14: 1-23.) So Jonathan was a fighter 
himself, and a good one. hen he didn’t need 
David's protection, did he? 

Was Jonathan a ‘‘ nobody,” who had no prospects, 
and who thought it would be a good thing to become 
intimate with a popular hero like David? Well, not 
exactly; he happened to be the son of the king him- 


> self. ho is usually the next king, after a king dies? 


Whom did Saul want to have king after him? Yes, 
Jonathan, his own son. So Jonathan needed no help 
That was not the reason for 


Was Jonathan unpopular with his own father, the 
king, and did he think he could stand in with him by 
making friends with his father’s favorite, David? 
Hardly; for Saul not only wanted Jonathan to be 
king, but David soon lost his favor with Saul. More- 
over, the only recorded time that Jonathan made the 
king angry was when he was befriending David (1 
Sam, 20 : 30, 31). 

But how did Jonathan feel toward David, and how 
did he act toward him? Some one read 1 Samuel 
18:1, Did Jonathan, do you think, try to get dh the 
right side of David so that, later, he could catch him 
off his guard and do away with him—kill him, per- 
haps, and so have the throne to himself? You say 
Jonathan did just the opposite—saved David's life 
from Saul? A strange thing to do, wasn’t it? (Draw 
out the arrow-shooting incident.) 

We haven’t answered our question yet, but we've 
seen what are mof the answers, Jonathan did not 
seek David for a friend because he (Jonathan) was a 
coward; nor because he was a ‘‘ nobody” and needed 
influence with the king; nor because he was in dis- 
favor with the king; nor because he wanted to get 
David's confidence and then betray him. Jonathan 
knew all the time that the throne could not go to both 
David and himself, and that it was going to David if 
David lived. Did he want David tobe king? Read 
1 Samuel 23:17. Butif David was out of the way 
Jonathan would be king. What was there in this 
friendship for Jonathan? What had he to gain by it ? 

Frankly, nothing. Jonathan had nothing to gain, 
and everything to lose, by his friendship for David. 
How did it allend? We shall find that out later. 

But wait a minute: Dzd Jonathan lose everything 
by his friendship for David? Did he lose in reputa- 
tion? Whom do you think more of to-day, Saul or 
Jonathan? The name Jonathan stands for the 
greatest friend in history, except Jesus Christ. Did 
Jonathan lose in character? Did he lose in oppor- 
tunity to do big things for some one else? Did he 
lose in self-control, in ruling his spirit—remember 
Proverbs 16:32? Did he lose in love? Read John 
15:13. There are different ways of laying down life 
—you don’t always have to die to do it. ——- 
]nid down his life for David long before he died. 

So Jonathan did not lose everything, after all. But 
he was ready to. That is how he was a friend. No 
one can be a friend unless he is ready to lose every- 
thing he has for the one to whom he would bea 





-} The “ Pilot” this week is taken largely from a chapter entitled 
“A Prince Who Was His Rivals Friend” in a book by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull, “‘Men Who Dared,” being studies of sixteen 
Old Testament heroes for boys, published by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Press, New York, at 40 cents. 


30 Then Saul’s anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he 
said unto him, ‘Thou son of a perverse rebellious woman, do 
not I know that thou hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own 
shame, and unto the shame of thy mother’s nakedness? 31 
For as long-as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou 
shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now 
send and fetch him unto me, for he ! shall surely die. 32 And 
Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said unto him, Where- 
fore should he be put to death ? what hath he done? 33 And 
Saul cast his spear at him to smite him ; whereby Jonathan 
knew that it was determined of his father to put David to death. 
34 So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger, and did 
eat no food the second day of the month ; for he was grieved 
for David, because his father had done him shame. 

35 And it came to pass in the morning, that Jonathan went 
out into the field ? at the time appointed with David, and a lit- 
tle lad with him. 36 And he said unto his lad, Run, find now 
the arrows which I shoot. And as the lad ran, he shot an arrow 
3 beyond him. 37 And when the lad was come to the place of 
the arrow which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan cried after the 
lad, and said, Is not the arrow beyond thee? 38 And Jona- 
than cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, stay not. And 
Jonathan's lad gathered up the arrows, and came to his mas- 
ter. 39 But the lad knew not anything: only Jonathan and 
David knew the matter. 40 And Jonathan gave his weapons 
unto his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry them to the city. 
4 And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose ‘out of a 
place toward the South, and fell on his face to the ground, and 
bowed himself three times: and they kissed one another, and 
wept one with another, until David exceeded. 42 And Jona- 
than said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn 
both of us in the same of Jehovah, saying, Jehovah shall be 
between me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed, for 
ever. *And he arose and departed: and Jonathan went into 
the city. 

1 Or, is worthy to die Heb. is a son of death. *% Or, to the place 
3 Heb. new it pass over him. * Heb. from beside the South. *Ch. 
2t.rin eb. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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, Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 
Friends are life's greatest fortune. 
Love never knows how much it costs to love. 
Friendship for profit soon loses all principle. 
The self-centered heart is always sin-controlled., 


Give your heart and all giving takes care of 
ttself. 

We can all understand religion in terms of 
friendship. 


There ts no fatth in God where there is no friend- 
ship for men. 

The way to have friends ts to pay the price of 
friendly service. 


He who has friends only to use them has them 
only to lose them. 


Many aman lacks friends because his heart has 
no sotl for friendship. 


There ts nothing mightier than the love of God to 
link together the hearts of men. 








friend. If Jonathan had tried to gain, or get, any- 
thing from his friendship, it wouldn’t have been 
fyiendship at all—only an ugly fake-friendship, a 
counterfeit. Friendship never tries to gain, it only 
tries to give. When a fellow is ready to lose every- 
thing for friendship, the Lord sees to it that he gets 
everything that is worth while. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue 

No circumstances can change the attitude of a true 
friend. Notice the Golden Text. 

Friendship defined (H. Clay Trumbull, on page 387). 

Sketches of David and Jonathan as they were at this 
time (Beecher, under ‘* Persons’’; Sanders, 3). 

How the evil spirit could be said to come from Jehovah 
(Mackie, 1). 

A good class exercise may be found in the search for 
points of similarity between Jonathan and a foreign mis- 
sionary (Pierson, 1). 

A breezy summary of what preceded the lesson (Ridg- 
way, I). 

Jonathan was the Christ-kind of friend (Ridgway, 3). 

Striking illustrations of friendship, in the Illustration 
Round-Table (paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

Two definite and practical teaching points, well illus- 
trated, are found in Mr. Foster’s article. 

Friendship reveals itself most by its giving (Gordon, 5). 

Why Jonathan’s opportunity as a friend was greater than 
David’s (Gordon, 7). 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—Saul's residence, probably at Gibeah, 
and a tract of open country in the vicinity. 

Time.—The third day of some month (vs. 18, 

19, 27, 35), long enough after the events of the last 

lesson for a good many things to occur, and long 

enough before David was thirty years old to leave 

room for still a good many events. Say 1068 B.C. 
(1017 B. C. Assyrian). 

Persons.— David and Jonathan and Jonathan's lad. 
David is now perhaps twenty-five years old. Hehas 
married Michal, Saul’s daughter. He has grown in 
distinction among his countrymen, and has been 
alternately in Saul’s favor and the object of Saul’s 
murderous hatred. He has thus far maintained his 
exemplary character. 

Jonathan was Sdul’s son, a distinguished warrior, 
heir to the throne of Israel, presumably fifteen or 
twenty years older than David. The two men seem 
to have been nearly of the same size (1 Sam. 18 : 4). 
Jonathan must have known David in the times be- 
fore the victory over Goliath. His observation of 
the fine spirit in which David met Saul’s insulting 
conduct at that time seems to have aroused in Jona- 
thana eager egy: love for David (1 Sam. 18: 1). The 
friendship thus formed is perhaps, next to that of 
os and John, the most celebrated friendship in 

istory. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 30-31.—Saul’s anger was kindled: Make 
yourself familiar with the circumstances as given in 
the preceding part of the chapter. Saul has at last 
given up using indirect means to accomplish the 
death of David, and purposes to have him executed. 
David is so punctual a man that Saul takes it for 
granted that he will be at the king’s table when due, 
and thus conveniently at hand for being put to 
death. To his surprise David is not there the first 
day nor the second. Saul inquires of Jonathan, who 
reports that he has given David leave of absence. 
Saul suspects, and correctly, that there is a plot for 
the escape of David. Hence his anger.— Son of a 
perverse rebellious woman: In his rage he flings 
bad names at Jonathan’s mother, intimating that it is 
from her, and not from his father, that the prince in- 
herits his foolish sentimentality.— 7hou shalt not be 
established, nor thy kingdom: Saul thinks that 
David is, or may become a candidate for the throne; 
and he takes the mean and cowardly position that 
the only safe rival is a dead rival. 

Verse 34.—/n fierce anger: On David's account, 
not on account of the insult to himself. 

Verses 35-40.— /n the morning: The day after 
the incident at the table.—APpointed : Both the time 
and the place had been os preg between David 
and Jonathan (vs. 18-23), and the Hebrew word may 
mean either.—/s not the arrow beyond thee ? These 
words were the signal agreed upon between Jona- 
than and David, who was concealed somewhere 
within hearing.—Gave hits weapons, etc.: In the 
King James Version ‘his artillery,” a word which 
has interestingly changed its meaning. Jonathan is 
not content with having signaled the necessary in- 
formation to his friend ; he wants to meet him once 
more. 

Verses 41-42.—Arose from beside [the stone Ezel] 
on the south: This is the natural way to fili out the 
text, from verse 19. There is room for doubt as to the 
true reading, but we shall make no mistake if we pic- 
ture David as having hidden beside a big hump- 
shaped rock, and as now making himself visible.— 
Kissed... wept: Expressed in these acts a passion- 
ate affection that could not be uttered in words.— 
David exceeded: Literally ‘‘ magnified.”” The mean- 
ing is perhaps that he exercised his greatness of 
character in restraining himself and his friend from 
further outbursts.—Forasmuch as we have sworn: 
See verses 12-17, 23.—Between my seed and thy seed: 
Compare verse 15. The two probably already ex- 
— that David would some time be king of Israel. 

avid expected to reign without becoming disloyal 
to Saul (1 Sam. 26: 9-11). Jonathan rejoiced in the 
prospect of being second in place when his friend 
should come to the throne (1 Sam. 23: 17). Jonathan's 
glad, loving magnanimity in the matter is unparal- 
leled. It is perhaps for David's sake rather than his 
own that he accepts in behalf of his posterity the 
covenant oath of David.—Forever: The covenant 
is for unlimited time, binding the descendants of 
both. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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By S. D. Gordon 


AVID was in a bad fix. He was in serious dan- 
ger, and sore distress. The king seemed de- 
termined on his death by hook or by crook, 

And usually a king could carry out eed grime he 
had set his heart upon. There seemed hardly a 
chance of escape, 

And he was in sore distress of spirit. He had 
done nothing to arouse such hatred. He had done 
his best to help Saul officially and personally. It’s a 
sore trial to a true man, to be hated. The baseness 
of the king’s conduct, the mental strain of being the 
center of such an affair, the chance of losing his life, 
—all worked sorely upon his fine spirit. e needed 
help. If ever anybody needed a friend, he did. 
And if ever he needed a friend, he did just then. 

And, glad news, he had a friend. ut he didn't 
know yet just what that meant. For no word has 
more meanings in actual use than that word friend, 
from the extreme of cheapness to the extreme of fine- 
ness. It might mean much, or little, or somewhere 
between. His friend’s friendship hadn't been through 
the fire yet. Gold and friendship need the fire to 
reveal their fineness. Friendship needs the fire-test 
to get acquainted with itself, and find out just how 
much real vigor it has. David had a covenant 
friend of great promise. He soon found that he had 
more,—a fire-test friend of great faithfulness. 

Jonathan had become David's friend that great 
Goliath day. The victor revealed his inner self in 


the king’s presence that evening. Jonathan saw 
and heard the inner man. His own spirit went out 
to David's. In the exquisite language of the record, 


‘‘his soul was knit with the soul of David.” The 
fine, toughly-strong threads of his rare spirit tangled 
themselves rhythmically in and out through the 
threads of David's soul, and made one fabric of the 
two. No finer bit of knitting was ever done, nor any 
that was stronger to stand the stiff test of use. It 
was sorely tested, but never yielded by so much asa 
thread’s breadth. The stretching only toughened it. 

It showed the marks of the true stuff at once. 
Jonathan gave David something of his own, made 
dear by personal use ; clothing and pet pieces of 
armor; then a place in his own home. Friendship 
reveals itself most by its giving. A sacred covenant 
of friendship was made. Love’s calendar put a red 
mark on that day. ‘rhe greatest transaction that 
can be between two. had occurred. 

But just how much that friendship meant, even 
on ages who ‘first felt its thrill and grip, didn’t 

now. He didn't yet know how much of sacrifice it 
And ‘he: couldn’t know the-one 
without the other. These two men were commonly 
reckoned rivals. It was fear of a possible rival in 
David for his throne that had so aroused Saul’s 
hatred. How much he and Jonathan knew at first 
of David's future as planned by God cannot be said. 
But clearly, whatever information may have seeped 
in, both came to have the conviction that David 
was the coming king. As the fire of self-sacrifice 
kindled its hot flames about him the greatness of 
Jonathan’s character and of his friendship came 
clearly, beautifully out. Though his own future 
career was directly involved, he seems never to have 
had a moment's hesitation or faltering. 

Jonathan had greater patra both of strength- 
ening his friendship and of revealing it, than David 
had. He had more to give up. All that men held 
most dear, worldly honor, power of high position, 
and the great privilege of serving the nation as its 
head, were his by hereditary right. Because of God’s 
plan, he was called upon to give these up. His friend 
was to havethem instead, He took him for his friend 
before he knew that plan. And he clung fast to him 
even when he came to know that it meant great sac- 
rifice for himself. 

And Jonathan was fully rewarded for his great 
friendship to David, though he never thought of re- 
ward, he sweets that came to him fully satisfied 
his great soul. He had lost a throne, but then he 

ot a friend /—with the finest meaning that word can 
Fave! and that was much more. 

Then he had a friend who could affrecia/e his 
own great friendship. And that is among the high- 
est of friendship’s privileges. David had not the 
same opportunity of revealing and proving his friend- 
ship for Jonathan. But he could appreciate to the 
full Jonathan's great sacrifice, and great friendship. 
Many a time one’s‘nearest friend cannot fully under- 
stand and appreciate him who is his dearest friend. 
He can enjoy him. The friendship is real. ‘There 
is real kinship and communion of spirit. But the 
one has less to give than the other, less depth of soul 
with which to appreciate the other. But David re- 
vealed his grea:ness in that he could appreciate 
Jonathan's friendship. That was a rare part of the 
delight of David's friendship to Jonathan. The real 
sweets of the friendship was in the rare exchange of 
soul between these two men. 

There is nothing so rare to find, nor so fine when 
found, as the genuine article of friendship. There 
are many fartial friendships. Two are drawn to- 
gether by sympathy in some one direction, who have 


meant for himself, 
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no_ki ip of spirit outside of that. So long.as they 
stick to that one thing they enjoy the fellowship of 
friendship. But when they attempt to touch each 
other outside of that, they are as far apart as the 
magnetic poles. That is very common. 

ull friendship requires full sympathy in three 
directions,—in spirit, in mental life, and in the per- 
sonality. A lifelong friendship is rare because it 
requires that each keeps pace with the growth of the 
other. Often it happens that men whose friendshi 
was enjoyed in earlier years no longer yield friend. 
ship’s sweets. That means that one has been grow- 
ing and the other has failed to grow. They have 
grown apart for lack of growth within on one side. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


*dissionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ND an evil spirit from Jehovah was upon Saul 
(19:9). Tothe Oriental mind there is no dif- 
ficulty in the thought that such an influence 

should be from the Lord. To the Oriental, every- 
thing that is, is from God. On one occasion (24 : 13), 
David applied to Saul’s conduct a proverb of the 
ancients that declared in terms of modern psychology, 
‘* Out of the wicked cometh forth wickedness”; usu- 
ally, however, Orientals prefer the direct reference to 
Him who knows the secret of each heart, and ever 
wisely, though often mysteriously, can make it soft 
or hard, or bad. 

The belief in the presence and power of evil spirits 
is stillcommon in Syria. Not only human beings, 


but also certain wells, trees, stones and houses are ' 


considered to be thus occupied or resided in. With 
regard to men and women, remedial measures take 
the form of religious exorcism by the recitation of 
texts and formulas, and by appeal to the saint con- 
nected with the shrine or monastery to which the 
patient has been taken. Such adjuration is usually 
supplemented by cruel and offensive maltreatment 
im order to dislodge the evil spirit. It was felt by the 
missionaries in Sytia that the witness of the gospel 
was gravely defective until something was done on 
behalf of those mentally affiicted. About ten years 
ago a hospital for thé insane was founded by Mr. 
Theophilus Waldmeier at the’ foot of the Lebanon 
range near Beyrout, where about seventy patients, 
male and female, are annually undergoing merciful 
and scientific medical treatment. 

As Jehovah livéth, and as thy soul diveth420 + 3). 
In the streets of a Syrian-town, or.wherever a bargain 
is being made, or any action is being explained or ex- 
cused, one hears continually such appeals as, ‘*B 
the life of God, by the life of Christ, by the life of the 
prophet; by-your Hife;-by the life of the honor of your 
father, by the life of your son.” ‘These solemn at- 
testations have sometimes considerable influence, 
and at other times they fall upon the hearer like rain 
upon the sand! They seem to form a necessary part 
of Oriental conversation whenever feelings are 
strongly excited, or the art of persuasion is resorted 
to. .It is the highest testimony to character when 
one’s word can be accepted without such appeals. 

Beyrout, SYRIA. 
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Signs of Friendship 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


NE of the greatest difficulties on the mission field 
comes from the inability of the people to under- 
stand that the missionary is not seeking selfish 

ends, but is ready to devote his life to the advance- 
ment of others without reference to any rewartl. 
How is the missionary, like Jonathan, a true friend ? 
(1) He pleads at court for those in whom he is inter- 
ested. (2) He makes a covenant with them to con- 
tinue faithful. (3) He risks his life for them. (4) He 
loses sight of his own selfish interests and advance- 
ment in seeking to advance the cause of his loved 
ones. (5) He tells them all they should know—even 
the unpleasant news. 

The native Christians learn, in turn, to love their 
missionary friends. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain tells one 
among many incidents which show how these mission- 
aries are welcomed when once the people discover the 
character of their friendship. A missionary doctor, 
who had shown himself a true Jonathan and Christ- 
like friend to all classes, was coming back after a 
long absence. ‘The compound was thronged all day 
by multitudes of Christians and non-Christians; the 
leading town and county officials came to express 
their joy at the return. The following day, as the 
doctor and his wife drove over to see the hospital, 
they found the people gathered to greet them all 
along the road—with garlands and music. Arches of 
** welcome” had been erected at the main streets, the 
houses had been newly white-washed and decorated, 
and along the route men who had been healed by the 
missionary came up and saluted him, 
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By William H. Ridgway 


OU must have a heart of cast-iron or brass if it 
does not tingle at the narrative from 1 Samuel 
18 : 6 to this lesson, Saul compels David to 
marry one of his daughters. Then orders him killed. 
Jonathan warns David and tries to pacify Saul, and 
thinks he has succeeded. But Saul still carries that 
javelin, and lets it go at David once more. David, 
always wide awake, jukes, and this time flees. His 
wife lowers him from her window, and fools ,the 
king’s soldiers. David flies to Samuel and his theo-’ 
logical students. Repeated squads: of soldiers sent 
to take him get into a ‘‘ protracted meeting.” Saul 
then pee himself, and has the same experience, and 
one of the world’s famous proverbs is weaned, ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” David slips away 
and seeks his friend Jonathan. Now read every word 
of the twentieth chapter, and let one of the noblest 
friendships the world has ever seen get its grip on 
your soul. : 


Sauls anger was kindled against Jonathan (v. 
30). Because of Jonathan’s devotion to David. A 
friendship like this is rarer than radium, and far 
more precious. Its secret is found in verse 23. 
It was a friendship with God in it. Such friend- 
ships mean something. They last, and are the only 
sort that do. Have you any Jonathan kind of friends ? 
Are you a Jonathan yourself? Why can’t you be 
trusted to be true? Get God into all your friend- 
ships and you will be a Jonathan. Christians can 
only maké Jonathan-David friendships with other 
Christians. Here is the Scripture for it: Amos 3 : 3. 
Can there be an absolutely perfect friendship be- 
tween husband and wife where one soul is saved and 
the other lost? Can they walk together perfectly if 
they cannot knee] together? Can there be perfect 
happiness in the thought that when life is done one 

oes heavenward and the other hellward? Can the 

hristian girl say to her lover in all truth, ‘* David, 
I am your Jonathan,” when her David is a lost.man 
if this old book is true? Let soul be knit with soul 
—but make a covenant—and make it before the wed- 
ding day. We talk glibly about love; suppose we do 
a little quiet thinking, and answer these questions. 


What hath he done? (v. 32). Jonathan knew 
David would supplant him, nevertheless he. would 
warn him, and at the risk of his life plead. for. him. 
Would you do it ?; Suppose your bosom friend was to 
take your splendid position from you after awhile? 
If you..can stand such a test..you are a man -worth 


'- knowing. Jonathan was only a shadowing forth of 


the Christ life, Christ is a Jonathan pleading for 
ou, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.” Christ will be your 
onathan ‘‘ that sticketh closer than a brother.” If 
in this story you fall in love with Jonathan, why not 
fall in love with Jesus ? 


He was grieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame (vy. 34). Saul had just tried to 
kill Jonathan (v. 33), but that was not what angered 
him. He resented the injury to his friend. Did you 
ever notice the ‘‘ thin-skinned” man always does his 
flaring up at real or, fancied personal injuries? He 
takes any abuse of his, acquaintances (he has few 
friends) very philosophically. The big-hearted man 
stands everything personal with a smile—but attack 
one of his host of friends at your peril! Jesus ‘‘ when 
he was reviled, reviled not again” (1 Pet. 2 : 23), but 
when he saw the 7 he loved injured, how his 
indignation boiled! (Matt. 23 : 14.) The touchy, 
peppery man advertises himself at every explosion 
as a big firecracker of selfishness, and the spectators 
hold in contempt the litter of his character left after 
the smoke has cleared away. ‘This is why such men 
hold few friends. He must get some of the Jonathan 
kind of life intohim. I know only one place to get it. 
Down at the works when we have an imperfect, 
cracked casting, we throw it into the furnace, add 
some good pig-iron to it, and cast it over again (John 
3:3). Such cracked castings are called ‘‘ red short” 
or ‘‘cold short.” Too much sulphur is the cause ! 


They kissed one another, and wept one with an- 
other (v. 41). Did you ever kiss and cry? Did you 
ever cry for joy? ere you ever crying mad? Did 
you ever laugh till the tears came? No? Then you 
are a genuine cold-blooded Northerner. And I pity 
you. You may remember Jacob kissed Rachel, and 
lifted up his voice and wept (Gen. 29: 11). Yes, and 
he served fourteen years to get her, too. You have 
never loved nor laughed if you've never cried. You 
wouldn’t serve fourteen weeks for Rachel. Under 
pressure the air we/breathe becomes condensed to 
tears. And what wonderful power in liquid air! For 
the first time in ee. go to your father and put 
your arms around his neck, and say, ‘‘ Dear old 
father, how I love you.” I'll answer for two pair of 
wet eyes. When has your mother had a good hug 
from you, and the whisper, ‘‘Dear old mother?” 
Try it to-day and see if od cote a dry performance. 
Thousands of children and parents this very day are 
hungry for kisses and tears. Why neglectit until the 
undertaker waits in the hall? Read David's beauti- 
ful song to Jonathan in 2 Samuel 1 : 17-27. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 (1 Sam. 20) 


What Is Friendship ? 


RIENDSHIP is love for another because of what 
that other is in himself, or for that other’s own 
sake, and not because of what that other is to 

the loving one. Friendship is love with the selfish 
element eliminated. It is an out-going and an on- 
going affection, wholly and inherently disinterested, 
and in no sense contingent upon any reciprocal re- 
lation between its giver and its object, nor yet upon 
its return or recognition. Friendship, in short, is 
- love apart from love’s claim or love’s craving. This 
is pure friendship, friendship without alloy. This is 
friendship at its truest and best; and this it is that 
makes the best and truest friendship so rare, so diffi- 
cult of conception, so liable to misconception. This 
also it is that multiplies the specious resemblances of 
friendship—in hearts that are incapable of compre- 
hending its full reality ; and that gives to those im- 
perfect substitutes for its reality such a disappointing 


wer. 

In all holiest and most unselfish love, friendship is 
the purest element of the affection. No love in any 
relation of lite can be at its best if the element of 
friendship be lacking. And no love can transcend, 
in its possibilities of noble and ennobling exaltation, 

_a love that is pure friendship.—From H. Clay Trum- 
bulls ** Friendship the Master Passion.” 


. % 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

* Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. , 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

‘The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


. Nov. 15.—The Lord our Shepherd (Psa. 23) . . . . Due Aug. 15 
. Nov. 22.—Solomon Anointed King (x Kings 1:1 
SO Ot EE. 0°6- &, 0:6: 428. 5.5 2 mo 4-8 “ Aug. 22 


9. ‘Nov. 29.—World’s ‘Temperance Sunday (Isa. 28:1-13) “ Aug. 29 


The Mark of a True Friendship—Golden Text. 
FRIEND /oveth at all times (Golden Text). 
That was a beautiful Christian spirit’ which 
Calvin manifested when Luther wronged and 

 yéyiled him, -‘*‘ Well,” said Calvin, ‘let Luther 


hate and call me. a devil a thousand times, yet Iwill - 


love him and acknowledge him to be a precious serv- 
ant of God."— H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. From 
Personal Salvation. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


**I Had a Friend ’’—Golden Text. 

A friend loveth at all times; and a brother is 
born for adversity (Golden Text). It is said that 
when Mrs. Browning on one occasion asked brave 
Charles Kingsley what was the secret of his life and 
power, he thought for a moment, and then answered 
reverently, ‘‘I had a friend.” If Charles Kingsley 
had not already been a friend, unselfishly and loy- 
ally, he could never thus have recognized his indebt- 
edness to friendship, or have received its fullest gain. 
—Charles E. Chandler, Chillicothe, Ohio. H. Clay 
Trumbull, in The Sunday School Times. 


Showing Love by Leaning Hard—v. 4. 

Whatsoever thy soul destreth, I will even do it 
for thee (v. 4). idelia Fiske of Persia, in a letter 
written to a friend in America, said, ‘‘ One Sabbath 
afternoon I was sitting on a mat in church which has 
a floor of earth. I had been to two exercises before 
going to church, and was weary and longed for rest, 
and with no support it seemed to me that I could not 
sit there till the close of the service. I looked to see 
who was directly behind me, and there was one of 
the sisters who had seaied herself so that I might 
lean upon her. I objected, but she said, ‘If you love 
me you will lean hard.’ Did I not then lean hard? 
And then there came the Master’s own voice: ‘If 
you love me you will lean hard.’ And I leaned on 
him, too, and felt that he had sent the poor woman 
to give me a better sermon than I might have heard 
even with you to-day.”—Wiss Mary E. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn. From Faith Working by Love, 
by D. T. Fiske. 


Friendship That Costs—v. 17. 

For he loved him as he loved his own soul (v. 17). 
In the? Franco-Prussian war a Freftch soldier was 
brought into the operating room of the hospital at 
Metz with a fearfully shattered hand. ‘The chloro- 
form had begun to give out; the surgeons could get 
no more. ‘* My friend,” said the surgeon, ‘‘ we shall 
have a bit or an operation. Would you like to be 
made insensible ?” ‘* Yes, I have suffered so much 
that I don’t think I could stand it.” Are you partic- 
ular about it?” asked the surgeon. ‘‘ Why. is that 
stuff scarce now that puts you to sleep?" We have 
scarcely any left.” ‘* Keep it then for the others.” 
He stuffed his cravat in his mouth and held out his 
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hand. When it was over the surgeon said, ‘' Did it 
hurt much?” ‘Oh, yes; but whatcan youdo? We 
poor fellows must help one another."—Char/es £. 
Chandler, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


What Leads to Lunacy—v. 33. 

And Saul cast his ny at him to smite him (v. 
33). A famous specialist in insanity, who has closely 
studied the causes of lunacy for many years, declares 
that two things lead directly to it—lack of self-con- 
trol and lack of patient orderliness. Only one-fifth 
of the patients in the insane asylums, he says, in- 
herit mental disease. The other four-fifths largely 
drift into it through their own folly. Every fit of 
temper controlled, every orderly habit learned, every 
patient bit of work held to and carried out, strength- 
ens the mind, he declares; and every passion yielded 
to, every carelessness and disorderly trait indulged, 
is areal mental danger. We-can help to build up 
our own minds, or we can help to break them down. 


james D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1, Quoted 


in The Presbyterian Record, 
= 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Preyer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we remember with deep gratitude 
to-day that the disciples of thy Son Jesus were 
eatied. by him his friends. In that uplifting 

name is our hope, for we too would be friends of his; 
friends in our readiness to love and serve to the end 
of all our strength, Teach us this day the high privi- 
lege of service in friendship for the Friend by whose 
life alone are we at all able to understand what true 
friendship is. Help, us to forego any selfish gains in 
our friendship with others, and to count our friend- 
ship as opportunities to give out our best to others. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson 


What had Jonathan to gain for himself in protect- 
ing David? Why, one would suppose that he had 
everything to lose! Saul thought so. And Saul 
understood the world’s ways pretty well. But 
page ny was not thinking of what #e would lose. 

e was thinking of what he could do for his friend. 

Is that your test of your own friendships? When 
we say ‘‘he’s a good friend of mine,” do we usually 
think of what ‘‘ he” has done or can do for us, or of 
what we can do for ‘‘him”? If we are honest with 
ourselves, we are likely to find that we think of our 
friendships chiefly for what we gez¢ out of them, 


- rather than for the chance they give us to give of, owr- 


selves to others. Which is nobler,—to de a friend, or 
to Aave a friend? ‘Yes, the first. Let. us see the 


*’ words before us. my 





TO BE 


18 Rive A FRIEND 


WHICH IS MY PREFERENCE? 











And one beautiful part of unselfish friendship is 
this: two persons may each be thinking most of how 
to serve the other, how to love the other most un- 
selfishly with least desire to get anything in return. 
If all of us were rea/ friends to each other, would 
there be any room. for quarrels among ‘‘ friends” ? 
You couldn’t get a quarrel in edgewise, and cut 
asunder rea/ friendship. Stop and think about what 
you are really after—getting or giving—in ) our friend- 
ships the next time you are in danger of having 
trouble with that friend of yours, Cun you imagine 
David and Jonathan having a break with each other ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


. 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs ’’) 


Psalm 122 : 1-6. 

(182 : 3-6. 267 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 56 : 1-3, 8. 
(74 : 1-3. 8 115 : 1-3, 8.) 
Psalm 88 ; 5-12. 
(120 : 3.5.6. 176:3, 5, 6.) 


‘*What a friend we have in Jesus.”’ 

** Love divine, all love excelling.”’ 

“I've found a Friend; oh, such a 
Friend."’ 

**Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ 

‘** Tell me the old, old story.” 

‘**O love that casts out fear."’ Psalm 91 : 9-15. 

‘**God is the refuge of his saints."’ (124: 7-11. 184 .7-11.) 

“God be with you till we meet Psalm 133 : 1-3. 
agam.”’ (197 : 1, 2. 286 : 1-3.) 

% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the international 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—1 Sam. 20; 1-10. . ) 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 20: 11-23. . \ Friendship of David and 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 20 : 24-33 Jonathan 
‘Thursday.—1 Sam. 20 : 34-42 . J 

Friday.—1 Sam. 20: 23:9-18 ...... 
Saturday.— Prov. 27: 1-IO....... 
Sunday.—John 15 : 8-17. . 


. . The covenant 
. .A faithful friend 
.:« The best Friend 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The Friendship of David and Jonathan 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Samuel 20). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


Ty story of the unusual friendship of David with 
Jonathan is not to be read in any one passage 
of 1 Samuel, but must be gleaned here and 

there. The passages on the subject are numerous. 

If we go back to the first mention of Jonathan, they 

would be as follows: 13 : 2, 3; 14: 1-14, Jonathan's 

daring exploit; 14 : 24-30, his sturdy common sense; 

14: 36-45, his frank and heroic willingness to expiate 

an unwitting wwenpens; 16: 11-12, 18, David's person- 

ality; 17: 34-37, his simple faith and courage; 18: 

1-4, the covenant of friendship and blood-brotherhood 

between the two; 20: 1-23, Fonathan braves Saul's 

displeasure for David’s sake; zo : 24-42, his parting 
with David and vow; 23: 16-18, Jonathan's noble 

self-sacrifice; 31: 2, Jonathan’s death; 2 Sam, 1: 17- 

27, David's beautiful tribute to Jonathan’s prowess, 

attractiveness, and affection ; 9: 1-13, David's re- 

membrance of Mephibosheth, 

These passages do not account for the sudden and 
sweeping affection felt by David and Jonathan for 
each other at first sight. They rather indicate the 
effect produced upon the life of each. We cannot 
doubt that this close relationship with Jonathan was 
of real value to David in the shaping of his character 
and the rounding out of his eaenaity. 

Jonathan's was a noble soul. Few characters in 
Holy Writ were of greater promise. He had the 
courage and resourcefulness of a leader of men, the 
sympathy and tenderness combined with resolution 
and forcefulness which gave him the hearts of the 
people. He was cool and shrewd in judgment, and 
clear-headed and keen of sight with regard to an im- 
pending future. A fine man to get close to, we may 
well say. 

Each man was deeply religious, and it is not going 
far afield to conclude that they helped each other no- 
tably to have an unquenchable faith in God and 
devotion to him. Some commentators draw an oppo- 
site conclusion from'the purely secular tone of the 
exquisite elegy uttered by David over Jonathan, but 
their point does not seem well taken. It is a beauti- 
fully unselfish and loving ‘tribute of one brother to 
another. 

Friendship such as these men maintained is a very 
precious and influential experience. It is likewise 
very rare. One may covet for his own life or for 
that of his children the boon of a truly unsclfish 
friend, whose virtues disclose one’s finer aspirations 
and incite to nobler exertions. Jonathan did more 
for Israel in his short life than he ever dreamed, for 
he helped to make David. 


II. Re¥ERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


Kirkpatrick’s notes in the Cambridge Bible regard- 
ing Jonathan aresympathetic. So read in the proper 
place McFadyen’s ** Messages of the Historians," or 
Stanley’s Jewish Church.” H, Clay Trumbull’s 
book on ‘‘ Friendship” is a classic. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

(This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method. | 


The natural theme of this lesson is the beauty and 
significance of fine and true friendship of the real 
sqrt. It affords a great chance for a profitable dis- 
cussion, 


Jonathan's Personality. What Sy ogre regard- 
ing him is given by the scattered data in this his- 


ae . 
avid’s Personality in Comparison. How do 
they compare? Were there qualities in David which 
were complemental to those of Jonathan ? 

David's Danger. ‘Nhy did Jonathan disbelieve 
in it? Howdid he convince himself that it was real ? 

Jonathan's Experiment. How did this show real 
devotion to David ? 

The Renewed Covenant. What did it imply re- 
garding Jonathan’s view of the future ? 

Lhe Value of a Friend. How can this be esti- 
mated ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsSon. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What policy did Saul pursue with David after 
the latter had fled? 2. How did David show Saul 
that he respected him? 3. What was David's ap- 
peal ? 

Boston, 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


SK the girls to look over this lesson and tell the 
A names of the persons who are mentioned in it. 
Then call their attention to the nameless lad 
who was Jonathan's helper. 
_ Between this lesson and the last there has been 
time for a good deal to happen. David has married 
Saul’s daughter, has become a member of Saul’s fam- 
ily, and has been appointed a captain in the army. 
His music and his pleasant face and ways have en- 
deared him in the court, and he is the closest friend 
of the king’sson. Everybody chants David's praises, 
and Saul grows more and more jealous. He makes 
himself think that there is a party plotting to put 
David on the throne, 

Jonathan, whose eyes are sharpened by love, sees 
that David is in danger and warns him not to come 
to the next religious feast, at which there might bea 
chance for his assassination. Notice in verses 19 to 
22 that Jonathan arranges with David for his absence, 
for a place of meeting in safety, and for a signal that 
David may understand. When David's place is va- 
cant at the royal board two days in succession, Jona- 
than explains that David has gone to his father’s 
house in Bethlehem to keep the feast with his kindred. 

The scene is so vivid that we may lift a corner of 
the curtain and see Saul’s face and hear his voice as he 
plainly tells Jonathan that the son of Jesse is his 
rival and that Jonathan will lose the kingdom if he 
holds fast to his friend, In his violence he throws a 
javelin at Jonathan, but misses his aim, and in fierce 
anger the yous man goes out to seek David and 
tell him to fly for his life. 

We may be present at this meeting too. In the 
lonely field we see at first only Jonathan and the lad. 
Jonathan shoots three arrows and calls in a loud 
clear voice to the lad, ‘‘ The arrows are beyond thee.” 
‘Then he sends the lad away, and another figure steps 
from the thicket. It is David, who understands the 
risk his friend has taken for him, and no doubt cares 
more for this than for his own peril. 

The lessons for us are in the immortal beauty of 
unselfish love as shown by Jonathan, the danger 
of sinful jealousy evinced by Saul, the wisdom of 
waiting for God’s guidance shown by David when he 
was forced to become an outlaw, and the usefulness 
of obscure persons indicated by the lad who did as he 
was bid and asked no questions. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 


1, With how many men did Saul go into the wil- 
derness for the purpose of seeking David? (v. 2). 
* 2, How did David answer Abishai? (v. 9 and 10), 
’ 3. In what manner did Sauladdress David? 4. In 
what words did David reproach Saul? 5. Whattoken 
’ had David that he might have killed Saul? 6. How 

did Saul express his pentience ? 

GLEN Rupee, N., J. ‘ 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT part of the friendship-lesson shall the boys 
be taught? ‘There is a choice of rich material 
here; one may teach almost any phase of the 

rinciples of friend-making and friend-keeping, and 
See an illustration in the text. But my boys are not 
ready for deep philosophy. Of simpler things there 
are these: 

1. Friendship that is worth while costs each friend 
something 

2. In the best of ee both friends grow bet- 
ter for it. There are friendships in, which both lose 
moral ground. 

But what will a boy care about all this, unless I 
state it in terms of his own lige ? 

1. The fellow that makes a sacrifice hit in baseball 
does so to get another fellow on his side ahead, and 
help the game. So with friendship; it often calls 
upon me to put the other fellow ahead at a cost to 
myself; but I’m his /réend—I could ask no higher 
privilege. 

2. When you and another fellow begin to run to- 
sea it’s a good idea to notice what happens. If 

oing mean, sneaky things comes a little bit easier 
after you've been together a while, look out! 

If, on the other hand, you two fellows find that 
when you're together you’re less likely to say or do 
things that have to be said or done out of the hearing 
of the home folks, that’s a good sign. 

Many a boyhood friendship lasts through life. It’s 
well to be careful how we make one. And we folks 
who teach have seen many a decent boy spoiled for 
life by an unfortunate friendship. That’s a sad sight. 
You see every fellow has two things to look after,— 
that he doesn’t pull another fellow down, and that he 
isn’t pulled down by another fellow. 

It's like climbing the Alps. Two men who want 
to make a dangerous ascent tie themselves together 
with a rope which is long enough to aliow them free- 
dom of movement. If one slips and falls, the other 
will stand firm and save him from going dowa the 
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icy side of the glacier. That’s a picture of what I’ve 
said about friendship. We’re climbing higher in our 
lives. In the case of the fellow attached to me by 
friendship ties, I must look-out that I don’t slip and 
carry him down, and must hold steady if he slips, and 
save him from going down. 

There's one gieat friendship which will keep us out 
of trouble n both these ways; that is the friendship 
of Jesus Christ. The fellow who takes him for a 
Friend is ali right; not only is he helped himself, but 
his life will recommend other fellows to the friendship 
of Christ, too, and that’s worth more than money. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Where was David staying atthistime? 2. How 
large a force had Saul with him in pursuit of David ? 
3. Who entered Saul’s camp? 4. What did David 
take as proof that he had been in the camp? 5. De- 
scribe the interview between David and Saul. 


% 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OW many have a little friend or chum? Do you 
like to be together? How often? Don’t you 
get tired of each other? How do you show 

your friendship ? How long do you think it will last ? 
Some friendships last a lifetime. 

In each heart (sketch one) there is room for father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, etc, (let the children sug- 
gest), and love enough for friends, too. To-day’s 
Bible verse says: ** A Friend Loveth at All Times,’’ 
(Write that. Don’t use the second clause to-day.) 





A FRIEND LOVETH 
- AT ALL TIMES 











(Recall briefly the beautiful friendship between 
Ruth and Naomi.) The Bible tells of another beau- 
tiful friendship, between two young men, David and 
Jonathan. They became friends when Saul took David 
into his home, and Jonathan loved him so much that 
he gave him some of his clothes,—a belt, sword, bow. 

Jonathan knew it was unfair for Saul to dislike 
David, so promised, as his friend, to. tell him when 
he was in danger. Jonathan’s sister loved David, 
too, and became his wife. Once afterward, when 
David was in danger from King Saul,.she let him 
down from a window of their house, so that he got 
away and went to Samuel’s house for safety. 

Sometimes Saul pretended to like David, and 
wanted him in his palace; but whenever that hateful 
spirit came back into his heart, he tried to kill him 
as before (19 : 4-11). 

It was so hard for David and Jonathan to be sepa- 
rated that sometimes David risked coming back to 
see Jonathan, but he did not go tothe house. They 
met in the field, told their secrets, and promised to 
be friends always (20: 11-17). F 

The next three days were to be feast-days, when 
David would be expected to sit at King Saul’s table. 
That wouldn’t be safe, so they planned that David 
should come to the field and hide behind a rock until 
Jonathan could send word what Saul said when he 
missed David. They peeees some signals with 
arrows, so that if they didn’t have a chance to talk, 
David could understand and get away (20: 18-23). 
How anxious they were as they separated! 

Saul missed David, but didn’t ask about him the 
first day, but the second day he asked Jonathan 
where he was, and Jonathan gave an excuse (20: 
24-29). Then Saul became very angry and scolded 
Jonathan for his friendship, and when Jonathan tried 
to persuade him to be kind to David, Saul threw his 
javelin and tried to kill his own son Jonathan, just 
as he had tricd to kill David. Jonathan couldn’t eat 
because he felt so grieved, so he left the table, know- 
ing that it would never be safe for David to come to 
Saul’s palace again. 

In the morning he went to the field at the time set 
for David to hide behind the rock. (Tell the story of 
the bow and arrows.)* Then David came from his 
hiding-place to talk to Jonathan. (Show the picture 
at this time.) They kissed each other, put their arms 
around one another, and just cried before they could 
speak, for they knew that they must be separated, 
ae never to meet again. So beautiful was their 

riendship that even now, when two men are good, true 
friends, — say they are like David and Jonathan. 

When Robbie heard this story, he said: ‘‘I wish I 
had a friend like that.” Then he and mother sang: 
‘* Jesus is the children’s Friend.” Oneof the follow- 
ing might be substituted: ‘‘What a Friend we have 
in Jesus,” ‘‘ There’s a Friend for little children,” 
‘*The best Friend to have is Jesus,” ‘‘ There’s not a 
Friend like the lowly Jesus.” 

(For home work, suggest making these text-cards, 
to be brought, used, and exchanged next Sunday. 
Suggest, also, asking parents to read from Samuel's 
first book the whole story of David and Jonathan.) 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions en the general work in the Sunday-school, other speciali&s 
wil answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 


The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 


Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes. 


Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 


The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 
Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 


Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


ATHENS, GA.—Are the International Beginners’ Lessons 
eonsidered a success, and are they used by many schools? 
The lessons have been a on blessing. All who 
have given them a fair trial have found them supe- 
rior to any others yet outlined. They are intended 
a the International Lesson Committee to take the 
place of the regular uniform lessons for the little 
children under six years of age. No one considers 
that the last word has been said on the question of 
lessons for such small children. There is no doubt 
but that these lessons could gine of revised in 
the light of the experiences teachers who have 
been using them. t the same time they could be 
rofitably introduced by many who as yet have not 
n ready to make any break in their lesson courses. 
I cannot | with any exactness how many schools 
are using them. One state, however, New Jersey, 
reports about one-third of the schools (large and 
small, city and country) as having Beginners’ de- 
partments with the lessons in use. For the length of 
time we have had special lessons for these grades the 
adoption of them has been rapid. 





Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA.—I see so many references to 
**a box for the teacher’? when speaking of the junior de- 
partment. Will you tell me what it means? 

The idea of a box for the teacher is not limited to 
the junior department, but may be profitably used by 
any class téacher. The kind of work done in the de- 
partment will determine the size of the box. The 
class book, pencil or pencils, the paper for pupils 
writing, crayons, pictures, and the like are to be 
placed in it. The teacher plans to keep there every- 
thing she needs for her class work, and here the 
pupils will be able to get the materials as soon as they 
arrive. In the primary classes the papers neatly 
folded could be placed there by the secretary of the 
department and be ready for distribution to the 
pupils at the end of the session. In other words the 
object of a box for each teacher is to give the teacher 
an opportunity to have her tools handy, to give the 
secretary of the department an opportunity to furnish 
each class with the necessary materials without dis- 
turbing the classes, to provide the pupils with the 
necessary helps, and all without any disorder. The 
boxes should be cloth covered to bear the wear, and 
opened at the end is most convenient. Any office 
supply house can give you theright kind. They will 
cost from twenty-five to fifty cents each, according to 
size. 





MADISON, N. J.—To what extent is it wise to recognize 
the seasons in our teaching? 

This depends somewhat on the age of the pupils. 
In the lower grades it is very important that some of 
the seasons or special days be rocognized each year, 
as Christmas and Easter and Thanksgiving. If you 
are following the supplemental lessons as arranged 
by the International Elementary Department (Ele- 
mentary Leaflet B) you will see that verses and 
songs are suggested that the teacher may be able to 
emphasize the truths taught by the day. Because 
the little children are able to take so little at a time 
it is also essential that the thought be brought before 
them for more than one Sunday. Therefore there is 
a distinct gain in teaching the same thought in dif- 
ferent ways for a succession of Sundays. For in- 
stance, the development of the Easter hymn may 
— the Easter story to the children for four or five 
Sundays, and in the older primary classes the use of 
the Easter passages bring it in another way, yet 
every teacher knows that there is no diminution of 
the interest in the Easter story when it is taught on 
Easter Sunday, but, on the contrary, a gain in inter- 
est. Beginning with the juniors, it is only necessary 
perhaps that the Sunday nearest the event shali be 
recognized either in the lesson or special Sunday 
service, 

Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, the three 
events mentioned, are the three great teaching 
events. Other special occasions are often introduced, 
and then the wise superintendent must ask, ‘‘Is it 
worth while ?” before letting any of these occupy too 
much of the teaching time or service. 


$i i Bais 











LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 (1 Sam. 20) 


NE day last winter there was held in a room in a down- 
town city hotel, hired for that purpose, a Sunday-school 
teachers’ -meeting that is going to be heard from. It was not the 


usual teachers’-meeting, for the study of next Sunday’s lesson. 


It was only a little meeting, but it had a bigger purpose than 
that. Its purpose promises to be the better teaching of many 
a *‘next Sunday’s lesson’’ for many a year to come, and by 
many a thousand of other Sunday-school teachers, 


The teachers present gathered around a long table, for free 
discussion of an absorbing problem. At one end of the table sat 
Martin G. Brumbaugh. You know him,—that maker of teach- 
ers through his famous book, for years professor of teaching in the 
University of Pennsylvania, selected by President McKinley to 
get Porto Rico’s system of education going right, and now 
Superintendent of the Board of Education of a city of a million 
and a. half, —Philadelphia. 


Near him sat Marion Lawrance, the cyclopedic leader 
of North America’s Sunday-school hosts, who is yet to be 
‘*stumped’’ by any question fired at him, in his corner of The 
Sunday School Times, from any comer of the world. If you 
don’t believe it, just ‘* Ask Marion Lawrance’’ the hardest 
Sunday-school question you can think of. He has worked out 
in practise more problems than most people ever heard of. 


Farther down the table sat A. F. Schauffler, D.D., for 
twelve years a member of the International’ Lesson Committee, 
for six years its Secretary, and nowits Chairman. Dr. Schauffler 
knows the Bible, and knows how to teach the Bible, as do few 
men living. Did you ever hear him teach a Bible lesson? 
What if you could ! 


There was a woman present,—beware of a teachers’- 
meeting without a woman. She was Mrs. Lamoreaux, whose 
name is one to 
conjure with in 
Illinois and many 
another state. In 
her new volume 
on ‘‘ The Unfold- 
ing Life’’ she has 
done in print 
what she has been 
doing in recent 
years on the con- 
vention platform 
for thousands of 
grateful and in- 
spired workers. 
An accomplished 
teacher and stu- 
dent of child- 
nature, she rightly 
counts the child 
the most impor- 
tant faetor in the 
Sunday-school 
teaching prob- 
lem. 


And W. C. 
Pearce was there, 
the man who built 
up the Teacher-Training Department of the International Sun- 
day School Association, and who, as its superintendent, has 
stimulated teacher-training depariments in sixty-one states and 
provinces, reporting at Louisville last June 79,086 students 
who, during the triennium, were learning how to become trained 
Sunday-school teachers. 


From left to right, those standing are Mr. Pearce, Mr. Faris, Mr. Howard, Miss Barr, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Oliver. Those seated.are Mrs. Lamoreaux, Professor Brumbaugh, 
Dr. Schauffler, and Mr. Lawrance. 
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The man who leads the teacher-training work of the lead- 
ing state in the Union in this field, Charles A. Oliver, was 
also on hand to help solve the common problem, As Superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania’s ‘leacher-'l'raining work, he has in 
seven years enrolled almost 23,000 students. 


Opposite Professor Brumbaugh sat Eugene C. Foster, 
whose vigorous ‘‘ My Class of Boys’’ in ‘The Sunday School 
Times is rapidly enlarging to take in boys and their teachers all 
over the world. Near him was Philip E. Howard, President 
of The Sunday School ‘limes Company, who takes time from 
his business life to superintend a city Sunday-school, and whose 
word ‘‘ From the Platform ’’ on every week’s lesson goes far 
beyond the bounds of his own school. With Mr. Howard was 
his private secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. Barr. Near by was 
the Editor of the ‘limes, Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, of 
Pilot experience ; and across the table sat the then Managing 
Editor, now editorially associated with a large denominational 
publishing board,—John T. Faris. 


This teachers’-meeting did not adjourn in sixty minutes. 
It spent a whole afternoon together. ‘The problem discussed 
might be stated in this way: Zhe Sunday-school teacher-training 
students and classes of to-day need something that they haven't 
got. Can we meet their need ? 


And when the meeting adjourned, a plan to meet the great- 
ést teacher-training need of to-day had been worked out and 
agreed upon. There never has been anything like this plan 
before in the history of Sunday-school work. 


Most of those who were in that memorable teachers’- 
meeting have been working out the actual consummation of the 
plan ever since, and the result is now almost ready,—ready for 
you, and ready for every other Sunday-school worker in the land 

who is hungry for 
better equipment 
at the heart-cen- 
ter of the Sunday- 
school. 


Next week 
the entire plan is 
to be fully de- 
scribed here. If 
you can’t wait 
until then, drop 
a line to ‘The Sun- 
day School Times, 
and insist on being 
immediately let 
into the secret, — 
you can be. 


But be sure 
of one thing: if 
you are making 
any teacher-train- 
ing plas for the 
coming season, 
wait for the final 
word in this an- 
nouncement be- 
fore going ahead. 
If you have no such plans under way in your Sunday-school, 
just ask yourself: Does your school ever have any difficulty in 
getting competent teachers for classes? Did it ever lose any 
boys or girls because it didn’t have the right teacher to put into 
a vacancy? If you must answer “‘‘ yes,’’ you may live to bless 
the day when this teachers’-meeting of eleven was held. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vital- 
ity, the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added toa glassof cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 














NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. A wonderfully clear type ina 
small-size book. 


Minion 16mo. Now ready. A model hand 
Bible. 


Brevier 16mo. Large type in a small com- 
pass. “A quart in a pint measure. 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. each. ‘Ihe set in leather case, $2.50. 


The Book of Psalms. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERIGAN BRANCH 


29.35 W: Thirty-second St,, New York 











ALEXANDER’S 
GOSPEL SONGS 


A New Song Book by 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN and 
CHARLES M. ALEXANDER 
First Class from Cover to Cover. 
READY AUGUST 15 
Prices, — Manila, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents. 


PARLEY B. ZARTMANN 
Winona Lake, Indiana 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Important Recommendations 
from Silver Bay 


O DISCUSS some of the vital problems 
of the missionary enterprise in its rela- 
tion to the Sunday-school of to-day was 


| the reason for the gathering of nearly one 
| hundred and fifty Sunday-school and mission- 


ary workers of all denominations in the third 
annual conference on the Sunday-school and 
Missions under the direction of the Young 


| People’s Missionary Movement at Silver 
| Bay, Lake George, New York, July 15 to 23. 
_ The program was planned to meet the needs 
of those who desire in the local Sunday- 




















HALLOWED HYMNS 


loaned free for Camp, Union, and Special Meetings. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 











Te Sunday Scoot Eines | 


Philadelphia, August 8, 1908 


Eutered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate eAdneenes or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than sing $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional “ah bealnnnd 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





school to provide effective and practical 
missionary education, 

‘The first hour each morning was devoted 
to a course of lectures by Professor Edward 
P. St. John of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy. His general topic was, 
‘* Missionary Education from the Point of 
View of Child Study,’’ and in his own inim- 
itable and popular way he dealt with funda- 


| mental principles of education, and showed 


| what missionary material should be presented 
| at the different stages of growth. 

Graded class work, under the direction of 
recognized specialists, occupied the second 
| hour in the morning, the aim being to apply 
| to actual missionary instruction the principles 
| laid down by Professor St. John. 

An institute and open parliament then fol- 
| lowed, with the free discussion of vital and 
| practical questions. Among the topics were: 
**The Pastor, Superintendent, and Mission- 
ary Committee ;’’ 
Atmosphere ;’’ ‘* The Use of Pictures, Lan- 
terns, Slides,’’ etc.; ‘* Systematic Mission 
Study ;’’ ‘* Missionary Giving;’’ ‘* The 
Missionary Training of the Teacher.”’ 

The closing hour of the morning was de- 
voted to inspirational platform addresses. 
‘The opening message by Dr. Joseph Clark, 
| Secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School Associ- 
| ation, on ‘* The Missionary Opportunity in 
the Sunday-school,’’ was a fitting introduction 
to those that followed. He very graphically | 
referred to Livingstone’s call to missionary | 
service, using Moffat’s portrayal te him of | 
** the smoke of a thousand vulnge ” that had 
never heard of Christ. 

The afternoons were devoted to recrea- 
tion, and each evening graded class work in 
Bible study was, carried on, anq in, addition 
there were a few platform meetings and sev- 
eral twilight, services. The last mentioned 
were held. under. the. open sky, near, the 
Lake, and were peculiarly, helpful. 

The value of such a conference is incalcu- 
lable. It offers opportunity for, the ,repre- 
sentatives of various. boards -of.-different 
denominations to discuss common problems, 
and to plan for their solution, to. come in 
close touch with the Sunday-school workers 
of their own denomination, and through thein 
to establish points of contact with local Sun- 
day-schools ; and it gives an opportunity for 
the local Sunday-school workers, not.only to 
come into personal touch with their own 
board secretaries, but to secure instructive 
and helpful counsel from recognized leaders 
in Sunday-school and missionary work, and 
to learn of the methods that are being effect- 
ively employed in schools of their own and 
sister denominations. Such contact and 
Christian fellowship for a conference period 
do much to broaden one’s view, widen one’s 
horizon, and deepen the spiritual life. These 
have been some of the marked results in the 
lives of many of the Sunday-school confer- 
ence delegates this year. 

Probably the most significant action of the 
conference was the recommendations regard- 
ing systematic giving in the Sunday-school. 
The matter was fully discussed at one of the 
institute hours, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present resolutions for considera- 
tion. This was done, and after thorough 
deliberation the following was unanimously 
adopted, as the view of the Silver Bay Sun- 
day-school Conference of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement. 














The Resolutions 


In view of the necessity for the training of 
Sunday-school scholars in giving, as well as 
in other lines of Christian education, we 
recommend the following financial policy for 
general adoption : 


That every scholar give to all objects in 
which he should be trained to be interested, 
and in relative proportion to their importance. 

2. ‘That some duplex system of Sunday-school 
finance be adopted, (a) For the Sunday-school 
treasury to be used for such purposes as the 





school may designate ; (4) for missionary and 
other benevolentes. 


‘*Creating a Missionary s 


and, (4) that a definite pledge on the weekly 
basis be sought for each of the above objects 
from every scholar in the school. 

4- That the adoption of this plan should not 
eliminate, but rather encourage, 
offerings on special days, such as Christmas, 
Easter, Children’s Day, etc. 


as much for missionary and other benevolences 
as is expended for local support ; (4) that each 
Sunday-school keep in correspondence with its 
aan boards to ascertain the needs of 
eac 

NOTE.— Where schools are already sup- 
ported by the church, and give all their offer- 
ings to missionary and other benevolences, we 
advise that opportunity be given the scholars, 
through the Sunday-sehool or church channels, 
to give to the support of the church. 

While these recommendations cannot, of 
course, be in any sense legislative, they are 
nevertheless suggestive to all who are trying 
to solve the problem of Sunday-school fi- 
nance, 

x 


Park Outings for the City’s 
Poor Children 


T DOES not cost very much to take a 
thousand poor children from the poverty- 
congested districts of a city to an after- 

noon of pleasure in the fresh air, 

In Philadelphia, the probation officers, the 
Salvation Army, slum-workers, and individuals 
who know the congested districts, go among, 
these children and let it be known that 
if they will come Saturdays, to a certain 
place, there will be a special car to take 
one hundred of them for an oyting. Each 
person who gathers a car-load is given one 
hundred numbered tags, each car having a 
different number ; these are securely tied to 
the children, The special car arrives at 
12,30, thus giving the children a chance to 
get their lunches at home, and takes them to 





Fairmount Park, where they play bean-bag, 
| = potato races, running races, free merry- 
o-round, ring- -around-a- -rosy, and the like. 
The merry-go-round is free from two to three 
| ‘clock, The children line up, and when 
the merry-go-round is full the door jis shut, 
and ag soon as the children have had a ride 
they are allowed to go to the end of the line 
| again and.get as many rides as they can-dur- 
ing the hour. 

At three o’clock two or three men,stand 
on some tables or benches, and. throw-away 
a bushel of peanuts, a handful at a time, just 
as far as they can throw them, and the chil- 
dren, scramble for them. In order to. have 
potata races, a.space fifty feet.wide and one 
hundred feet long is roped off, so as to keep 
the crowd back, and five or six young men 
superintend that part of the races. - Six heats 
are run and.then the final heat; the winner 
receiyes:.a ten-cent piece. After the boys 
have had. their race, then the girls have one. 
Three or. four hundred persons usually stand 
around.to watch this sport. 

About four o’clock a line is, stretched be- 
tween, two..trees, which are a hundred feet 
apart. On this line are fastened large cards 


the tags on the children. At the sound. of 
thé bugle “the children ‘gather from all direc- 
tions; ‘and line up opposite their number. 
They aré’ then marched in columns of two 
between soine benches, and’ each child re- 
ceives a ten-cent box of ice-cream with a 
little tin spoon’init. ‘They then assembié in 
the band pavilion, or perhaps gather in 
groups on the grass and eat their cream, and 
‘after that they have singing for a half- hour, 
led by a man who knows how to play on the 
trombone or cornet; the children sing patri- 
otic airs and some well-known religious 
music. 
About five o’clock each group is dismissed 
to its special cars, which are all numbered 
on big sheets of cardboard to correspond 
with the numbers on the children’s tag. 
The expenses for this outing are as follows : 
Ten cars from ten different points in the 
city cost $5 each. (We are allowed 
to take four caretakers and 96 chil- 
dren on each car. We do not take 
adults as our guests.). .. 

We make a contract for our ice-cream to 
be in ten-cent boxes, with small tin 


spoons, which the children keep. 
These cost, per thousand boxes. . . 60.00 
The peanuts cost us per bushel . 2,00 


The tags and sundry incidental expenses, 
Total expenses, $120 per thousand chil- 
dren, or $12 per hundred children, making 
the expense I2 cents per child. 
Readers who desire further information 





may address O. L. F. P., in care of the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


3. (a) That this system be used each week, ! 


additional | 


5. (a) ‘That each Sunday-school give at least | 


with lerge numbers, which correspond with |: 
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Charles G. Trumbull 


ecitor of The Sunday School Times, says: 
“The more thoughtful Bible student of 
to-day does not feel really safe in study- 
ing a Bible passage unless he works with 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


in hand, It has been the accepted stan- 
dard for The Sunday School Times since 
its first appearance in 1901.” 

If the Editor of this 
great paper, devoted ex- 
clusively to Bible study 
and research, makes a 
statement like the above, 
do you not think you 
ought to have The Amer- 
ican Standard Bible in 
your home for your use 
and the use of your 
family? 


booksell 
ot fj ange inen Mandar Bid Edition gnd be wwe fg iy 
Thomas Nelson & Sons.” Prices 35c. to $22.00 
Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


We have issued a booklet’ descriptive of The 
American Standard Bible which we will gladly send 
you if you will send us your name and address. It 
jog a shows the several styles in which this Bible 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 


THE WELLINGTON HOTEL 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot ‘and a run- 
ning water and long distance phones in all roomis. 200 
rooms. 100 with bath. Single or en suite. - Rates, 
$1.00 and upwards. One of the most unique, dinin 
rooms in the yen dd —_ fanicus Indian café. Note 
for service and cuis 


McCLINTOCK & BAYFIELD, Proprietors 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many —- 
pany ges 

Sen feste ~~ 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mgr. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Memorial 
Bells 
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“I MADE #12 0% DAY 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen 


From sworn statement of H. 8. a 


AGENTS 


are coining money. 
Claude H. Rogers selis 
m 500 every week. You 
Ati can do it. Send your 
i address today and let 
us PROVE It. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
# show you how to make 
A 10a day. OUT- 
to workers. 
| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
414 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohie 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 (: Sam. 20) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





| The Boarding-School Question 





N recent issues, readers of The Sunday 
School Times have, at the request of the 
Editor, expressed their views on the 

following aspects of the general problem of 
boarding-schools for young people : 


1. Is is well to send boys and girls away from 
home to a boarding-school ? 

2. What type of boy or girl can be helped 
most by the training received in a good board- 
ing-school ? ‘ 

$ Does the military pre | offer a desir- 
able training for the boy of to-day ? 

4- Should boys and girls be sent to a school 
where their companionships Will be similar to 
those in the home neighborhood, or should the 
effort be made to secure a different type of 
companions ? ae 

5. Is it well to choose a school in a section 
of the country where new views of our national 
and neighborhood life would be secured, or 
had the school better be in the home section ? 

6.. What good results have you especially 
noted in the life of any boy or girl who you 
know has attended a boarding school ? 

7. What are some of the chief qualities that 
you would look for in a boarding-school for 





the training of the boy or girl in whom you 
are most interested ? 


8. Is there a type of boy or girl whom it is 
not well to send to boarding-school ? 
\» The latest answers received aré published 
herewith, as suggesting factors that ought to 
be considered by the many parents to whom 
the problem is not academic, but practical. 


It is the desire of The Sunday School 
Times to give all possible assistance to 
fathers and mothers in the solution cf this, 
frequently one of their most perplexing 
problems. ‘Those who desire special infor- 
mation about a particular school (it is not 
the purpose to give advice about the larger 
universities), or who wish to be directed to 
a school in a specified section of the coun- 
try, or who seek counsel as to the type of 
institution best adapted to the peculiar needs 
of individual students, are invited to write 
fully to the ‘ 

SCHOOL BUREAU OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 











The numerals in the following letters 


Believes in University Life 

If you mean bovs and girls of from thirteen 
to seventeen, there can be only one answer 
given bya physician, If they have decent 
homes, keep them at home. No possible ad- 
vantage can compensate for loss of parental 
care during these years. If you mean boys 
and girls from high school, seventeen to 
twenty years old, then: 

1. Yes, granting the right boy and girl. 

2. The one best trained at home. 

3--I am prejudiced against it. 

4. Institution should be large enough to 
fairly represent the world at large. 

5. Choosé the most ‘representative school. 


: -6, Manliness, womanliness, 


7.. Universality. -*The university. idea. 

8, Yes. . Sickly; ‘delicate-.young . people. 
Those who are morally unstable and weak. 

For fourteen years I have been clerk of 
our high. school, and have come into close 
touch with every graduate. Seventy-five 
percent of them have gone to university or 
college. Only one moral wreck in the lot. 
Those who have gone to the university have 
done better, mentally and morally, than 
others who have gone to small colleges whese 
religion is supposed to be a specialty, church 








R. R. Telegrapher 
Increases Ability on Right Food 


Anything that will help the R. R. 
Telegraph operator to keep a clear head 
and steady nerves is of interest to opera- 
tors particularly and to the public gen- 
erally. 

As the waste of brain and nerve cells 
in active work of this kind is great, it 
is important that the right kind of food 
be regularly used to repair the waste. 

‘‘T have used Grape-Nuts,” writes a 
B. R. & P. operator, ‘‘for the past six 
or eight years, daily, buying it by the 
dozen pkgs. 

‘‘ A friend of mine, a doctor, who had 
been treating me for stomach trouble 
and nervous exhaustion, recommended 
me to leave off so much meat and use 
fruit and vegetables, with Grape-Nuts 
as the cereal part of each meal. 

‘*] did so with fine results and have 
continued Grape-Nuts from that time to 
the present. find in my work as R. 


~ R. Telegrapher that I can do more work 


and far easier than I ever could on the 
old diet. 

‘*To any man who is working his 
brain and who needs a cool, level head 
and quick action, I recommend Grape- 


’ Nuts, from long experience.” ‘* There’s 


a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ead, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


refer to the numbered questions above 


colleges. The university young people aver- 
age up better as working Christians, 

From experience with my own children 
and others I believe it important for parents 
to follow the child into university life as a 
chum ; to make acquaintance among teachers 
and students, For six years my wife and I 
have averaged two to four trips a year to the 
university where our children have been. 
The round trip is twelve hundred miles, and 
costs time and money and loss of business, 
but what are parents for? It has paid well. 
The best-paying thing we ever did was to 
become parents.—A Cakfornia Physician. 

* 
From an Academy Secretary 

1. Not as a rule. Only in exceptional 
cases, ‘ 

2. Those whose parents are making a 
failure of it. 

3. I doubt it. 

4. Other things .being equal, a decided 
change, such as a few hundred miles away, 
may make it better, 

5. As above, 

6. Most of the young people in our 
academy have eventually become more 
practical, serious-minded, self-reliant, pur- 
poseful and Christian, or the strong Christian 
atmosphere has developed these traits of 
character. Those who do not respond to 
this influence soon drop out.—Rev. C. LZ. 
Richards, Secretary Poynette Academy, 
Poynette, Wisconsin, 


The Boarding-School’s Advantages 

1, If the pupil is living in a community 
which has a good high school, and expects 
to enter college later, it is best to remain at 
home until prepared for college. When, 
however, a college course is not anticipated, 
there are decided advantages in spending at 
least one or two years in a good boarding- 
school, If there is no good high school 
within reasonable walking distance, the child 
should, if means permit, be sent to a board- 
ing-school as soon as the work of the grades 
is completed, 

2. The bashful, the awkward, the abnor- 
mally dull, who need more attention than 
can be given in the public school; and who 
is far behind those of his or her own age in 
the classes. The precocious boy or girl. 

3. I fail to see wherein it has an advantage 
over any first-class boarding-school. 

4. Association with a different type of 
companions would give broader views of life, 
and thus prove exceedingly helpful. 

5. This must be determined, in a large 
measure, by the financial ability of the par- 
ents. ‘* New views of national and neigh- 
borhood life’? would have an educative 
power for the observing boy or girl. Need 
of economy, however, might determine that 
a boarding-school must be found near home. 

6. A spirit of self-reliance has been devel- 
oped ; and the pupil has learned to do things 
for himself instead of depending altogether 
on the parents to look after him. A marked 








facility in publie address has been secured. 
A knowledge of etiquette has been acquired 
which has proved most valuable. 


7. (1) A school where the moral and rell- |. 


gious influences are aes 

(2) A school with a well-trained and pro- 
gressive faculty: 

(3) A school with a democratic spirit. 

(4) A healthful location, 

(5) Moderate expenses. 

8. Yes. The child in frail health, and 
who needs the care which a mother can best 
give. It would also be a waste of money to 
send the boy or girl who positively will not 
apply himself or herself to study.— William 
J. Hart, D. D., Earlville, N. Y. 


% 
A British Judgment 


1. Up to thirteen years of age I would have 
children educated in the neighborhood of 
their home, keeping them in close touch 
with the family life. The watchful parents 
are thus enabled to guide them in the 
selection of associates and to observe their 
development with a view to future occupa- 
tions. From thirteen to seventeen years of 
age is the best time for boarding-school. 

2. My opinion is that children can be 
helped by the training of a good boarding- 
schogl. The period from home places them 
under the influence of qualified persons whose 
life work is the training of minds, morals 
and bodies, The children cultivate habits of 
early rising, regular hours for study, and 
organized recreation ; they are not distracted 
by social functions or other intrusions associ- 
ated with family life in the years when all 
their vigor should be centered upon mental 
and physical development. 

4-5. The school should be some distance 
from home and the pupils be drawn from the 
widest area possible ; this gives a wider out- 
look which prevents narrow views and checks 
vanity or conceit. If their companions are 
in a higher social position, children are liable 
to feel discontented with home or they may 
become extravagant in living, later on. 
Provided this can be guarded against, chil- 
dren are improved by such intercourse, 

6. Having had four boys and one girl,(the 
eldest now thirty and the youngest seventeen) 
away at boarding-schools, I consider the 
results most satisfactory. The three eldest 
went to Germany, and there associated with 
lads of their own age from three continents, 
They did not attain a high scholastic level 
in the shape of securing diplomas, but they 
learned self-reliance and that they must con- 
tinue to be active and energetic if they would 
have happiness in life. Their physical and 
mental powers were well developed and their 
Christianity strengthened, 

My daughter, and the youngest son of the 
four, were delicate in health and illness pre- 
vented them from putting in a full term at 
school up to thirteen years old ; therefore we 
selected schools about forty miles from home 
in a very healthy locality. After three years 
at these schools both of them were much 
stronger, and had received as good an educa- 
tion as we could hope fer. The three schools 
above referred to were connected with the 
Moravian Church, and, from my experience, 
I do not desire better boarding-schools. 

7. (1.) The situation should be high and 
dry, with ample areas for physical exercises, 

(2.) The sanitation and hygienic conditions 
should be perfect. 

(3-) The food should be plain and plenti- 
ful ; fresh fruit freely provided in season, 

(4.) Gymnasium and efficient instructor 
are very necessary. 

(5.) Life shouid be simple and energetic ; 
no extravagance countenanced, 

(6.) A man and woman of over forty should 
be at the head of the Educational and 
Domestic sections, respectively. 

(7.) The staff should be of young trained 
teachers of the same sex as the pupils. 
Always have a teacher in attendance for each 
twenty pupils. 

(8). The staff to equal one teacher for 
eight students; some should have resided 
and studied in other countries, qualifving 
them to teach languages. 

(9.) Regular religious services and exer- 
cises of simple character. 

8. The delicate, nervous, supersensitive or 
physically deformed child may suffer much 
by being thrown among strangers. ‘These 
children so twine themselves round parents? 
affections that it seems cruel to part them 
from home surroundings. If such children 
could be got to settle at a boarding-school it 
may be beneficial, but the price may be heavy 


Hazelmount, Rotherham, Great Britain. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


MERCERSBUR 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of 
the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. 
Thorough instruction ; college preparatory work 
being especially successful! Personal interest is 
taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire in 
every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough scholar- 
ship, broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. New dining-hall, new dor- 
mitory, and new athletic field. For catalogue 
and further information address 


William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President 
Mercersburg, Pa. 























BEFORE DECIDING 


WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 


Send for, Valparaiso University, vpsn"* 


One of. the Largest Universities and Training 
Schools in the United States. 
25 De L ui n 
1 nstructo h he Enti 
Students may enter at any time, 


Expenses less than at any other place. Catalog 
mailed free. Address: H. B. BROWN, President 
or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE ror women 


DECATUR (6 miles from Atlanta), GEORGIA 
Offers advantages equal to any educational in- 
stitution in the 5 uth. Elegant buildings. Full 
college uipment. Music and Art. Ideal 
climate. ealth record unsurpassed. 

For Catalog H, ¥. H. Gaines, D.D., Pres. 


RANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Lancaster, Pa. 1787-1908. 


cated in the ‘‘ garden spot” of the state. Prepares 
boys for all colleges. No smoking. Use of library 
5,000 volumes. Gymnasium, athletic field, etc. New 
100,000 building just op d. ‘lerms moderate. For 
catalogue, address Epwin M. Hartman, Principal. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
‘Term begins September roth, 1908. In Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. 327 students from 31 States past 
session. ‘terms moderate, Enter any time, Send 
for catalog. MISS E. iMAR, Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
FOR GIRLS. path year. $400. Literary, College 


Preparatory or other courses. Physical and Social 
Culture. Strong departments in Music (Leschetizky 
method), Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Num- 
bers limited. Tlustrated catalogue. Jos. E. King, 
D.D., President, Box 103, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY ." 


N 
Founded 1819. Magnificent equipment. Large en- 
dowment. Moderate expenses. Distinguished for 
high scholastic standards and the tone essential to 
the best culture. Address Registrar Vincent B. Fisk. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Hartford, Conn. Advanced Course for graduates of 
Colleges and ‘Theological Seminaries. This leads to a 
degree. Diploma Course res young men and 
women as salaried church and Sunday-school workers. 
23rd year begins Sept. 30, 1908. Address 7he Dean. 


U F IRLS, ‘Hill- 
MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR. GRES, Hi 
Certificate admits to beading colleges. Attractive gen- 
eral courses for girls who do not enter college. u- 
sical and Art instruction. Laboratory and Studio 
work. Circulars on application. Martha Williams Al- 
den, Margaret R. Brendlinger,A. B., Vassar, Principals. 


The Posse Gymnasium 


206 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, 
offers a normal course for men and_women in medi- 
cal and educational gy tics. for our 
teachers greater than the supply. Send for catalogue. 


WANTED Applicants for training- 

$ school for nurses. Sara- 

toga Hospital, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
pply to Superintendent. 


B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
























































Classified Advertising 
Financial 


Six PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
aid investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Pictures 


e | SEND FIVE CENTS for catalog of Tissot Pictures 
to both parentand child.— A/fred 7: Jenkins, | 


A complete list of 240 suapects, containing two 
colored pictures, easily detached. The Sunday School 
‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phijadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Mald ef fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPO LIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 


most delicate pe in the parlor, can 
be kept — y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 


cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


ENNEN 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. #.J. 











Found the Answer Was ‘‘ Coffee’’ 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug—caf- 
feine—in coffee is the main cause of the 
trouble. 

‘*T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin and weak. 

‘* About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined 
to my..bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take suffi- 
cient nourishment to sustain life. 

‘During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do without 
it. 

‘* After a while I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. 
like the taste of it at first, but when it 
was made right—boiled until dark and 
rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

‘*In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely 
gone. 

‘*My health continued to improve and 
to-day Iam well and strong, weigh 148 
Ibs. I attribute my present health to 
the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 23,1908. Vacation re- 
ligion. (Mark 6 : 30-44). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Appreciation and contentment ( Psa. 
16 : 5-9). 

TuEs.—Eating and drinking (Eccl. 2 : 22- 
25). 

WED.—Light-heartedness (Eccl. 3 : 11-14). 

‘THURS.—Studying nature (Psa. 65 : 5-13). 


FRI.—Choosing the best (Phil. 4 : 8-9). | 
SatT.—Summer sojourmers (1 Pet. 2 : 9-12). 











What was Jesus’ example in taking rest from 
his labor ? 


How may our vacations help other Chris- 
tians? 


Distinguish between summer dissipation and 
recreation. 


UR Lord’s life was an earnest and in- 
tense life. The zeal of his Father’s 
business consumed him. He found 

his meat and drink in doing the work which 
his Father had given him to do, In its 
tireless devotion and unflinching fidelity to 
duty the life of the Saviour is a perfect 
example to us. And yet it was never hur- 
ried or feverish. He had always ample 
leisure to talk with individuals, to visit 
friends, to walk quietly with the disciples. 
And he and they must often have gone off 
to talk and rest. If we examine the Gospels 
carefully, we find that there are many days 
of which no record is preserved. On many 
of them we know that he rested. 


And the rest was not always merely inci- 
dental in the midst of the work. It was de- 
liberately taken, and he and his friends went 
away toa quiet place in order to enjoy it. 
If our Lord felt the necd of rest in restful 
places, we may be sure that we need it, unless 
our duties and circumstances make it impos- 
sible, in which case we may be sure that we 
do not need it and can do without it. He 
who gave us the duty will give us strength 
to do it. 

But there are vacations of many kinds. 
Some are the worst forms of*demoralization. 
They take people away from home and the 
wholesome ideals of home and place them in 
| associations where parents and children alike 
relax their principles and go down into in- 
ferior things. Sunday is used as it was 
never used at home. There are licenses of 
behavior that would have been deemed un- 





I didn’t | 


Read, ‘‘The Road to} 


worthy at home, And often, where there 
may be nothing morally wrong or loose, 
there are physical excesses which send people 
home, after a vacation, to recover from its 
bad effects. Such vacations are neither 
Christian nor sensible. 


Vacations are a severe test of all principle, 
_ especially of religious principle. But princi- 
| ples are not principles unless they can stand 
travel, What is right in principle is right at 
| all hours of the day and in all longitudes and 
| latitudes, and in all months of the year, 
August morality is not diffcrent from January 
| morality in God’s eyes. We ought to carry 
| our church-going and our God-fearing and 
| our Christ-loving into every vacation with us. 
| And just as there is no vacation from 
principle, so there is none from Christian 
service, We may not pursue our usual form 
| of public activity, but we may not refuse any 
opportunity for personal helpfulness and for 
commending Christ to men. The needs of 
the world followed Christ and he ministered 
to those needs. So also must we. 


** * Come to a desert place apart 
And rest a little while ;’ 

So spoke the Christ, when limbs and heart 
Waxed faint and sick thro’ toil. 

High communings with God he sought, 
But where he sought them, found 

The restless crowd together brought, 
And labor's weary round. 

Then, not a thought to self was given, 
Nor breathed a word of blame : 

He fed their souls with bread from heaven, 
Then stay'd their sinking frames. 

Turned he when that long task was done, 
To sleep fatigue away ? 

When on the desert sank the sun 
The Saviour wak'd to pray. 

O perfect pattern from above, 
So strengthen us that ne'er 

Prayer keep us back from works of love, 
Nor works of love from prayer. 








That noisy, 


colored oil that stays light. 


Put up for convenience in 4 and 8 ounce tin oilers, 
Ask your dealer for Household Lubricant. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





(Lesson for Aug. 23) AUGUST 8, 1908 


Help That Mower 


» hard runnin 
or sewing machine, that creaking 
rusted bearing are crying for 


Household 
Lubricant 


The best oil for practical, everyday domes- 
tic use on machine or bearing where 
smooth, silent work is required—will not 
‘ corrode, gum or become rancid. A light 


mower 
ge or 
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Why Not Help 
Himto Earn 


that Schooling ? 


You can do it. 


You can write 


in the boy’s behalf, and secure 


full 
day School 


information from The Sun- 
Times 


Company 


about a plan by which he can do 
a work thoroughly worth while 
in itself, and designed to help 
him complete his school course. 

Will you write to-day for 


information re 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 







CONSTIPATION 





adi Janos Te Nateral Laxative Mineral Water 
‘Nature’s own way of Cleansing the body is most 
Mineral water as @ laxative .and health tonic. 
Keep yourself in healthy condition 


half a glass on arising in the 


. She 


Pa. 









@ pure and wholesome 






by drinking 








ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE,. "= 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


FREE 
Address, Allen 
8S. Olmsted, 


on every box. Le Roy, N. ¥. 





QUICKLY RELIEVES 
CONSTIPATION 
BILIOUSNESS 


Nausea and Upset Stomachs. 
“Tastes Like Soda Water."* 


AWA RT 
Commended wherever used. 


Noss 
BOR By” 50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


& boon to sensitive stomachs THE TARRANT co. 
64th Successiul Year. 44 Hudson St., New York 















CLASS MAPS 


Old Testament. Holy Land. 
New Testament. St. Paul’s Travels. 
Jerusalem. All Bible Lands. 
Each map, 16 inches by 24 ‘inches, at 50 
mts. Price, including case and six charts, 
2.65, prepaid. Size 40 x 60 inches, $2.50. 
Mac Calla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock 'St., Phila. 




















